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THE ENCHANTED PAST 


True stories of the lands where civilization began 


By JEANNETTE Rector Hovepon 


From a review in The Historical Outlook of October, 1922 


“A new note, a departure from the usual content and style of 
children’s books, a striking emphasis, marks this little volume. 

“THE ENCHANTED PAST should serve a useful purpose as a 
supplementary history text, since it furnishes for children, in convenient form, 
much that could otherwise be found, if at all, only after laborious research.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


By Evarts BouTeLtt GREENE, 
Professor of History, University of Illinois 


670 Paces Maps ILLUSTRATIONS 


A HISTORY of the United States from its begin- 


ning in Europe down to the adoption and establish- 


ment of the Constitution (1789). The book lays 
emphasis on the racial, religious, and political elements 
which have contributed to the formation of American 


nationality The political and economic history of the 
various colonies and of the new nation formed in 1776 re- 
ceives thorough and adequate treatment. On the other 
hand, the details of geographical discovery and explora- 
tion, Indians, and military campaigns, receive a mini- 
mum of attention. With Professor Fish’s companion 
volume, The Development of American Nationality, 
this book presents for colleges a short history of 
the American people. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1923 


offers 


50 Scholarships of $200 Each 


as follows: 


20 scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art Teachers and Supervisors. 


20 scholarships in the Greek Division 
to teachers of Greek and Greek history. 


10 scholarships to architects and 
students in schools of architecture. 


All applications must be received 


before April first. Write for special 
announcement and plans for tour. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


16a BOYD STREET 


NEWTON, MASS. 
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VISIBILITY 


[N the building of our new series of European History Maps close attention 

was given to one element of importance among many others, namely, 
CLASSROOM VISIBILITY. The color separation must be sufficient to 
enable the observer in the back row of the class room to distinguish between 


neighboring countries; yet, the beauty of color must not be sacrificed. Did 
we succeed? 


Read below what Mr. Robert H. George, Head of the Department of 
History and Government, Union College, Schenectady, has to say. He recently 
bought our new series of MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


EUROPEAN HISTORY MAPS 


By WEBSTER, KNOWLTON and HAZEN 


‘* As regards both content and form, they are quite the best 
I have seen and ought to be of great assistance in visualizing 
the march of historical events. You are certainly to be 
congratulated on the series, especially as regards the critical 
matter of vistbiltty.’’ 


You can learn more about these maps by 
sending for a free copy of our 32 page W-K-H 
booklet—No. H 23. Use the coupon or drop a card. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
Publishers of Better Maps 
2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., CHICAGO COUPON 


Please send me your free booklet No. H 23, giving particulars about the 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen History Maps. 


Name Position 


School and Address 
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For History,Classes 
THE BEARD AND BAGLEY SERIES 


BASIC A First Book in American History 


TEXTS A beginner’s book which deals with American development from 
the age of exploration through the period of reconstruction in the South. 
In style and organization of material, as well as in the questions and 
exercises following each chapter, it is admirably suited to a first course in 
elementary schools. 


Our Old World Background 


A text which links American history and world history. It traces 
the course of European civilization in order to show what each of the many 
peoples that have come to our American melting-pot has contributed to 
the shaping of the nation. The only textbook in the field that provides so 
broad a view of the subject. 


The History of the American People 


Herein the authors have followed a topical treatment and emphasized 
the achievements, traditions, and ideals of the nation in order to render 
their book not only a clear-cut account of American progress, but also the 
best possible kind of guide to the principles of good citizenship. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Van Loon’s Story of Mankind 


TEXTS A School Edition of this famous book is equipped with a special 
teaching apparatus in which Mr. Van Loon has presented a variety of 
questions, maps to draw, and exercises that are both novel and effective in 
developing historical judgment. Children who study this graphic survey 
cannot fail to form a lasting taste for history. 


Benezet’s Young People’s History of the World War 


A striking account of the great conflict—its causes, campaigns, 
personalities, and significance—this book meets the needs of students who 
were too young during the war to understand the importance and order of 
events. The author's vividness of style, combined with his excellent sense 
of perspective, makes the text especially adapted to school use. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


( 
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The New Haven Meeting of the American 
Historical Association 


BY RAYMOND J. SONTAG, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


“The economic conditions in Europe give us the 
greatest concern. We cannot dispose of 
these problems by calling them European, for they 
are world problems, and we cannot escape the injur- 
ious effects of a failure to settle them. They are, 
however, European problems in the sense that they 
cannot be solved without the consent of the European 
governments. We cannot consent for them. The 
key to the settlement is in their hands, not in ours.” 
With these words Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes opened his significant discussion of contem- 
porary problems at the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association, which met 
at New Haven from December 27 to December 30, 
1922. In this speech, which clearly outlined the 
policy of the Administration with regard to the pres- 
ent international economic crisis, Secretary Hughes 
urged as the first condition of a satisfactory settle- 
ment that the question of reparations should be taken 
out of politics. This he thought could best be done 
by submitting the whole problem to financial experts, 
to “men of such prestige, experience, and honor that 
their agreement upon the amount to be paid, and upon 
a financial plan for working out the payments, would 
be acceptable throughout the world as the most 
authoritative expression obtainable.” In passing, Mr. 
Hughes took occasion to reiterate the stand of the 
Administration on the frequently-heard proposal that 
reparation and Allied debt payment be considered 
together. “The matter is plain enough from our 
standpoint,” he said. “The capacity of Germany to 
pay is not at all affected by any indebtedness of 
any of the Allies to us. That indebtedness does not 
diminish Germany’s capacity, and its removal would 
not increase its capacity.” 

Sir Robert Borden, former premier of Canada, in 
the latter portion of his address on “Certain Aspects 
of the Political Relations between English-Speaking 
Peoples,” approached present world problems from a 
different point of view. The duty of world leader- 
ship, he urged, has fallen to the English-speaking 
peoples, and refusal to assume the full responsibilities 
entailed by such a position would be treason to civili- 
zation. His appeal for a more active participation 
in world affairs by the United States, not necessarily 
within the League of Nations, but through the exer- 
cise of the enormous economic and moral influence 
possessed by this country was received with great 
enthusiasm. The League of Nations, however, in his 


opinion, is far from dead, is not even moribund. In 
support of this contention he reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the League to date, and intimated that this 
list might have been far longer and more imposing had 
the United States been a member. 

Dean Haskins, of Harvard University, in his presi- 
dential address on December 27, spoke on a cognate 
theme—the necessity for a more “sympathetic appre- 
ciation of European habits and points of view,” an 
appreciation which, he added, “comes with prolonged 
travel and residence abroad and without which history 
is bloodless and unreal if not untrue. . . . Cut 
off from those who drank red wine and shed red blood 
and even waved red flags, we must not lose under- 
standing of this seething life of an older civilization 
and write its history as that of another planet upon 
which we gaze like Olympians across ‘the lucid inter- 
space.’ For good and ill it is all our world.” The 
main portion of the address was devoted to a review 
of the contributions which American scholars have 
made to the study of European history. He found 
that while distinct contributions have been made in 
isolated fields, and usually by isolated scholars, there 
has as yet been practically no codperative work of 
importance, and vast fields have been left almost 
untouched. He then analyzed briefly the reasons 
why American scholars have not produced more works 
which are likely to have enduring value. The desire 
of most contemporary historians to write for both the 
reading public and the scholar results, he maintained, 
in the production of books which satisfy neither. In 
his opinion, moreover, all too many men who might 
otherwise have made real and lasting contributions to 
knowledge, have succumbed to the promise of financial 
reward which the writing of textbooks holds out. 
These two tendencies, he felt, have retarded markedly 
the production of definitive scholarly works on Euro- 
pean history in this country. 

At the business meeting of the Association on 
December 28, Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was chosen to be Dean 
Haskins’ successor. The work of Profossor Cheyney 
in English history, both as writer and as teacher, is 
too well known to require mention here. Woodrow 


Wilson is first vice-president of the Association 
this vear, and may, therefore, in the usual course of 
procedure, be its president in 1924. The candidates 
proposed by the Nominating Committee for the other 
offices were also elected. A full list of these, together 
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with the Council’s committee appointments for this 
year, will be found elsewhere in this issue. Columbus, 
Ohio, was chosen as the meeting place for 1923, and 
Richmond, Virginia, for 1924. Memorials of Vis- 
count Bryce and of Professor Dunning were read, 
summing up the services of these two men to the 
Association. The Executive Committee announced 
that it had taken action on two of the things which 
had caused a great deal of comment at the conven- 
tion—the tardiness with which the program was 
received by members this year, and the small amount 
of time allotted to the business meeting, which is in 
the future to be given a full half day. The prize 
awards were also announced at this time. The Justin 
Winsor Prize was won by Professor Lawrence H. 
Gipson of Wabash College, for his work on Jared 
Ingersoll: a Study of American Loyalism in Relation 
to British Colonial Government. The George Louis 
Beer Prize was not awarded, because of the lack of 
applicants. It is hoped that in the future there will 
be more competition for this prize, which is awarded 
for the best work upon “any phase of European 
International History since 1895.” 

The effects of the increased membership fee were 
reflected very differently in the reports on membership 
and in the Treasurer’s report. The membership of 
the Association declined very slightly during the year, 
while the income from dues increased greatly. It was 
urged that instructors in graduate courses take a more 
active interest in the recruiting of new members for 
the Association from their classes. The students, it 
was pointed out, would profit by coming early into 
touch with the scholarly work being done by American 
historians, while the Association has found from 
experience that members who have joined early in 
their careers have shown on the whole the most active 
and lasting interest in the work of the Association. 
The Report of the Joint Commission on the Presenta- 
tion of Social Studies in the Schools was distributed, 
and Professor William E. Lingelbach, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and A. M. Schlesinger, of the 
University of Iowa, were appointed to represent the 
Association on the Joint Commission during the 
coming year. The report is printed elsewhere in this 
journal, and will repay the closest scrutiny by the 
teachers of all the Social Sciences. 

The business session was very poorly attended, 
largely because of the small amount of time allotted 
to it on the program. Several other parts of the 
program were criticised by individual members, nota- 
bly the lack of any session on either Medieval or 
Modern Continental European history. As a protest 
against this omission an impromptu luncheon was 
held on the second day of the session by some of the 
members interested in these fields. The absence of a 
banquet was also reeretted by many who remembered 
that feature of the Conventions of previous years as 
one of the most interesting sessions. It is unfair, 
however, to overlook the innumerable difficulties in- 
volved in the thankless task of arranging 2 program, 
and despite the justice of some of these criticisms the 
meeting of 1922 was undoubtedly in many ways the 
most pleasant of recent vears. 


The attendance was very large, and the few barren 
spots in the proceedings gave an opportunity for a 
conviviality which, as one of the older members 
remarked, was “reminiscent of the more pleasant 
aspects of pre-Volstead days.” Peculiarly pleasant 
were the smokers and receptions given by the Yale 
University Press, and by the Elizabethan, Graduate, 
and Faculty Clubs. Those who this year enjoyed 
the cordial hospitality of these organizations will wish 
that the programs at future sessions will be similarly 
varied. A reception given by Yale University after 
the address of Secretary Hughes concluded the main 
part of the program. 

While it is obviously impossible in a short report 
to do justice to all the sessions, several merit par- 
ticular mention. At the Conference on American 
History on December 27, James Truslow Adams read 
an illuminating paper on “Opportunities for Research 
in the 18th Century.” He pointed out that although 
there is an abundant monographic literature on the 
period ending in 1714, and on the revolutionary period 
beginning in 1763, the territory between these dates 
is comparatively virgin soil. This fact is due, in Mr. 
Adams’ opinion, largely to the comparatively unspec- 
tacular nature of the period. It is, however, of vital 
importance that this situation be changed. We know, 
for instance, through the work of Professors Schles- 
inger, Becker, and other scholars, a great deal about 
the “radical” who led the movement for independence, 
but as yet we know very little about his origin. Mr. 
Adams then sketched in a tentative way what he 
believed would be the final judgment of historians on 
the causes of the discontent which was growing up all 
through the century and which became articulate after 
1763. He believed the economic factors to have been 
dominant, and of these the most important were the 
increasing pressure on the land and the decreasing 
opportunity for the poor man to rise into a higher 
class. After the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the large immigration made land increasingly expen- 
sive, while the activities of the land speculation com- 
panies, whose operations sometimes reached astound- 
ing magnitude, tended to create artificially high prices. 
The members of these land companies were usually 
also members of the small but powerful capitalist 
class, in the hands of whom the bulk of colonial wealth 
was becoming concentrated. 

At this session one of the vital problems of Amer- 
ican life was touched of by Professor Holland Thomp- 
son, of the College of the Citv of New York, in his 
naper on “Recent Social and Economic Aspects of the 
Negro Question.” During recent years, according to 
Professor Thompson, there has been marked evidence 
of a growing aggressiveness on the part of the negro. 
The conciliatory ideals of Booker T. Washington have 
heen discarded in favor of a militant demand for 
equality. Proof of this, he said, is to be found in the 
activities of the numerous and increasingly powerful 
negro organizations. This change of attitude was 
ascribed by the speaker to the recent wholesale migra- 
tion northward and to the equal treatment accorded 
to white and colored troops during the war. 

British imperial history was the subject of several 
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interesting papers. Sir Robert Borden, in his 
address, traced the steps in the growing autonomy of 
Canada, showing how the power of the Imperial 
Parliament over the Dominions has decreased by a 
process somewhat analogous to the decline of the royal 
prerogative, that is, parliament is today constitution- 
ally unable to act on a great number of subjects, 
though it has a perfect legal right to do so. Thus 
the flexibility of the English constitution, which has 
permitted the government of that country to change 
from an oligarchy to a democracy without violent 
revolution, has permitted an equally important trans- 
formation in the nature of colonial administration. 
The success of this method was brought out also by 
Professor Basil Williams, of McGill University, in his 
paper on the formation of the South African Union. 
The difficulties in the way of such a union seemed 
unsurmountable,—geography, language, race, and tra- 
dition were all working powerfully against voluntary 
association of any sort. By the exercise of tact, by 
the compromise of important issues, and most of all 
by making plain the political and economic need for 
union, the powerful particularist sentiment was over- 
come and a government set up in which the authority 
is much more centralized than in the United States. 
The success of this federative movement within the 
British Empire was felt by both speakers to point the 
way towards a workable form of world organization. 

Of more particular interest to students of American 
History were the papers by Professors Curtis, of 
Wellesley College, and Schuyler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The former spoke of the “British Army in 
the American Revolution,” tracing the extreme dif- 
ficulty encountered by the English government in 
recruiting and even in drafting men for colonial 
service. Desertion from training camps was very 
frequent, and large numbers of men even amputated 
their “trigger” finger in order to escape service. It 
is remarkable, however, he concluded, that in spite of 
their reluctance to serve, the men, when once landed 
in the colonies. proved to be excellent and determined 
fighters. Professor Schuyler’s paper dealt with the 
early British radicals of the eighteenth century. By 
quotations from the mass of interesting but little- 
known pamphlets of the period he showed the devel- 
oping demand for political reform, based for the most 
part on the idea of the fundamental rights of man. 

Probably the most significant session from the 
standpoint of the teacher was the luncheon conference 
on the general course in American historv. Inasmuch 
as the discussions of this session will be printed in 
Tue Historicar Ovtiook, it is only necessary to give 
at this time the general conclusions arrived at and a 
summary of the points presented. All of the sneakers 
avreed that it is impossible to cover the whole field 
of American historv adeauately in the survey course 
and that it is well to have the students take the 
eeneral course in Eurovean history first, thus putting 
American history in the sonhomore year. Professor 
Schlesinger’s speech, which seemed particularly sic- 
nificant, emphasized the necessity for eliminating all 
traces of racial, relivionus. er other bias fram onr 
history, and of pointing out the mutability of Amer- 


ican institutions. A sane liberalism, in his opinion, 
is the most powerful bulwark against revolutionary 
radicalism. Professor Schlesinger’s analysis of the 
main streams or tendencies of American history merits 
consideration by the average instructor, pointing as 
it does the way to that unity which is all too fre- 
quently absent in the general course. 

The following officers for the year 1923 were chosen 
at the business meeting: 

President, Edward P. Cheyney. 

First Vice-President, Woodrow Wilson. 

Second Vice-President, Charles M. Andrews. 

Secretary, John Spencer Bassett. 

Treasurer, Charles Moore. 

Members of the Council: Arthur L. Cross, Sidney 
B. Fay, Carl Russell Fish, Charlton J. H. Hayes, 
Frederic L. Paxson, St. George L. Sioussat, Henry 
P. Biggar, Mary W. Williams. 

Nominating Committee: William E. Lingelbach, 
Nellie Neilson, William L. Westermann, Ephraim D. 
Adams, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. 


ComMITTEES 


Program: E. J. Benton, Chairman; Eloise Ellery, 
N. W. Stephenson, D. S. Muzzey, A. C. Cole, Nils A. 
Olsen, Joseph Schafer. 

Local Arrangements: Wilbur H. Siebert, Chairman. 
Board of Editors, American Historical Review: J. 
Franklin Jameson, Guy S. Ford, William E. Dodd, 
D. C. Munro, E. B. Greene. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Justin H. 
Smith, Chairman; James T. Adams, Eugene C. Bar- 
ker, Robert C. Brooks, Logan Esarey, Gaillard Hunt. 

Committee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 
Chairman; Allen R. Boyd, J. S. Bassett, J. Franklin 
Jameson, Justin H. Smith, Lyman Carrier, Eloise 
Ellery. 

Membership: Louise Fargo Brown, Chairman; 
Elizabeth Donnau, A. C. Krey, Jesse E. Wrench, 
H. C. Hockett, Harry E. Barnes, Charles W. Rams- 
dell, Arthur P. Scott, William A. Morris, R. O. W. 
Connor, James E. Winston. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Victor H. Palt- 
sits, Joseph Schafer. 

National Archives: J. Franklin Jameson, Chair- 
man; Gaillard Hunt. Charles Moore, Eben Putnam, 
Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr. 

Bibliography: George M. Dutcher, Chairman; 
Henry R. Shipman, William H. Allison, Sidney B. 
Fay, Augustus H. Shearer. 

Public Archives Commission: Victor H. Paltsits, 
Chairman; J. W. Oliver, John H. Edmonds, Robert 
Burton House, Waldo G. Leland. 

Committee on Obtaining Transcripts from Foreign 
Archives: C. M. Andrews, Chairman; Gaillard Hunt, 
Waldo H. Leland. 

Military History: Brig.-Gen. Fven Swift, Chair- 
man; Allen R. Boyd, Thomas R. Hay, Eben Putnam, 
Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., Lt. Col. Jenings H. 
Wise. 

Justin Winsor Prize: Vsaac J. Cox, Chairman; C. S. 
Boucher, Thomas F. Moran, Bernard C. Steiner, 
C. Mildred Thompson. 
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Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: Conyers Read, Chair- 
man; Charles H. McIlwain, Nellie Neilson, Louis J. 
Paetow, Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

George Louis Beer Prize: Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 
Chairman; George H. Blakeslee, Robert H. Lord, 
Jesse H. Reeves, Mason W. Tyler. 

Hereditary Patriotic Societies: Dixon R. Fox, 
Chairman; Natalie S. Lincoln, George S. Goddard, 
Mrs. Annie L. Sioussat, R. C. Ballard Thruston. 

Board of Editors, Historical Outlook: Albert E. 
McKinley, Managing Editor, Edgar Dawson, Sarah 
A. Dynes, Daniel C. Knowlton, Lawrence M. Larson, 
William L. Westermann. 

Historical Research in Colleges: William K. Boyd, 
Chairman; C. Merton Coulter, Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
Asa E. Martin, William W. Sweet. 

History Teaching in the Schools: W. E. Lingel- 
bach, Chairman; Henry E. Bourne, Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton, George F. Zook, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Eugene 
M. Violette, Elizabeth Briggs. 


Representatives on Joint Commission of Teachers 
of Social Studies: William E. Lingelbach, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. 

Committee on Endowment: Charles Moore, Chair- 
man. 


Committee on University Center in Washington: 
J. Franklin Jameson, Chairman; Gaillard Hunt, H. 
Barrett Learned, Ruth Putnam, Charles Moore. 


Board of Editors, Studies in European History: 
George B. Adams, Chairman; Arthur E. R. Boak, 
Robert H. Lord, Wallace Notestein, James Westfall 
Thompson. 


Committee on the Writing of History: Jean Jules 
Jusserand, Chairman; John S. Bassett, Secretary; 
Wilbur C. Abbott, Charles W. Colby. 


Committee on the Brussels Historical Congress: 
J. Franklin Jameson, Clarence W. Alvord, Carl] Rus- 
sell Fish, Tenney Frank, Waldo G. Leland, James 
T. Shotwell, Paul Van Dyke, Sidney B. Fay. 


National Council ‘for the Social Studies 


ProGram aND Proposep AMENDMENTS TO 
ConsTITUTION 
The third annual meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies will be held in the Georgian 

Room of the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Sat- 

urday, February 24, 1923. The following program 

has been arranged: 
9 A. M. General Meeting 

Chairman, Professor Henry Johnson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Address, Some Unsettled Problems in the Social 
Studies, Professor J. M. Gambrill, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Discussion. 

Address, Propaganda in History Textbooks, Professor 
Bessie L. Pierce, State University of Iowa. Dis- 
cussion. 

Address, A Twelve-Year Program in Social Studies, 
Dr. J. L. Barnard, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Education. Discussion. 

2P.M. Business Meeting 
In the evening of Tuesday, February 27, the 

National Society for the Study of Education will dis- 

cuss their yearbook on the social studies. Members 

of the National Council are invited to attend this 
meeting. 

Proposep AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Nationat Councit ror THE Sociat Stvupres 

Article II. Object. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to promote the association and codperation of 
teachers of the social studies and of school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, teachers of education, and others 
who are interested in obtaining from the social studies 
the maximum results in education for citizenship. 

The National Council will especially undertake to 

stimulate and encourage study and _ investigation, 

experiment and research, in problems of teaching the 
social studies; and to serve as an agency for dissemi- 


nating information and promoting discussion in a 
scientific spirit, but without endorsing any particular 
program of studies or pedagogical method. 

Article IV. Organization. 

1. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary-Treasurer, and a Corresponding 
Secretary. They shall be elected for one year at the 
annual business meeting; and they shall perform the 
duties commonly pertaining to their respective offices. 

2. There shall be a Board of Directors composed 
of the four elected officers of the National Council, 
the Editor of Tue Historica, Ovutiook, and repre- 
sentatives of organizations devoted to special fields 
of scholarship and professional interest. It shall be 
the duty of the Board of Directors to exercise, under 
the authority of the National Council, general super- 
vision and control of the enterprises and activities 
undertaken to promote the purposes for which the 
National Council is organized. Until otherwise 
directed by the National Council, the Board of Direc- 
tors shall include representatives designated by the 
following organizations (one from each): The Amer- 
ican Historical Association, The American Economic 
Association, The American Political Science Associa- 
tion, The American Sociological Society, The National 
Council of Geography Teachers, The Department of 
Superintendence of the National Fducation Associa- 
tion, The Elementary, Secondary, and Normal School 
Sections of the National Education Association, The 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 
Regional associations cf teachers of history and civics 
for New England, the Middle States and Marvland, 
the Mississippi Valley, the Southern States, and the 
Pacifie Coast. 

8. There shall be an Executive Committee com- 
posed of the four officers and three additional mem- 
bers elected for one year by the Board of Directors. 
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The Executive Committee, subject to instructions by 
the Board of Directors, shall plan and arrange for 
meetings, investigations, and other means and meas- 
ures for realizing the purposes for which the National 
Council is organized; and for these purposes, the 
Executive Committee, subject to instructions by the 
Board of Directors or of the National Council, may 
appoint or authorize the appointment of committees, 
may appropriate money from the treasury, and may 
fill vacancies that may occur in its membership. 


AnnvuaL Dues 


The fiscal year of the National Council ends with 
the annual meeting on February 24. Those members 
who find it convenient to mail their dues without 
further notice will save the Treasury a substantial 
sum. If payment is made by check no receipt will be 
sent unless it is requested. 


Epe@ar Dawson, Secretary, 
671 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Proposed Revision of College Entrance Requirement in 
History 


Report of a commission appointed by the College 
Entrance Examination Board to consider the feasibil- 
ity of a revision of the definition of the requirement 
in History with a view to its radical simplification. 

The members of the Commission are: 

Professor D. S. Muzzey, Barnard College( Chairman) 

Mr. Philip P. Chase, Harvard University 

Mr. I. N. Countryman, New Haven High School 

Professor Eloise Ellery, Vassar College 

Mr. Archibald Freeman, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Professor M. E. Hodder, Wellesley College 

Miss J. M. Law, Central High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Professor S. K. Mitchell, Yale University 

Mr. F. S. Morse, Collegiate School, New York 

Superintendent John Pettibone, New Milford, Conn. 

Mr. C. F. Wentworth, Dorchester High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

This report was submitted to the Board at the 
meeting held November 4, 1922. Even though the 
report should be approved and adopted by the Board 
its recommendations would not go into effect until 
after ample notice to candidates, schools, and colleges. 
Report oF THE CoMMISSION FOR THE REVISION OF 

tHE Derinition oF THE REQUIREMENT 
in History 
To the College Entrance Examination Board: 

The Commission for the revision of the require- 
ments in History met for an all day session on 
February 4th, formulating a tentative program, which 
was sent out to all the members for further study and 
revision. ‘The Commission met again for an evening 
session of four hours on June 29th, and for an after- 
noon session on June 30th, completing their recom- 
mendations. All the members of the Commission 
except Mr. Wentworth were present at the meeting 
in February, and all except Mr. Chase, Miss Law, 
and Mrs. Hodder were present at the June meetings. 
The recommendations herewith reported are the result 
of a most careful discussion at every point, and as 
they stand are the unanimous finding of the Commis- 
sion. We left no phrase or sentence until we had 
reduced it to a form to which every member of the 
Commission could agree. 

Believing that the results of the college entrance 
examinations in history for the last ten years make a 
drastic revision of the requirements desirable, and 


accepting the invitation of the Board to propose 
changes as radical as might seem necessary, the 
Commission did not hesitate to go to the bottom of 
the matter and advise an entire recasting of the defini- 
tions for the History and Civil Government require- 
ments. 

The first recommendation of the Commission is that 
the number of examination papers in the field of 
history be reduced from eight (as at present) to four, 
and that they be designated as follows: 

History A—Ancient History 

History B—European History 

History C—English History 

History D—American History (with or without 

Civil Government) 

The plan is that a single paper shall suffice for the 
candidates who are offering Medieval and Modern, 
and Modern European history. These candidates are 
very few indeed as compared with the cundidates in 
Ancient or American history, and as the papers now 
stand in Medieval and Modern, and Modern European 
history (B and C) they are identical in large part. 
The single paper which it is proposed to substitute 
for these two (History B) would be called European 
history simply, and would have certain questions on 
it to be selected by those candidates who were taking 
the Medieval part of European history. 

Likewise, instead of having three separate papers 
in American history and Civil Government, the Com- 
mission recommends a single paper provided with a 
group of questions from which the candidates who 
are offering Civil Government would choose in place 
of from one of the history groups on the paper. 

The Commission was unanimous in its opinion that 
the separate examination paper in Civil Government, 
giving one-half a point of credit for college entrance, 
should be omitted. It was not alone the fact that a 
very few students present this subject for entrance 
that led the Commission to its decision, but also the 
conviction that it was not wise to encourage the study 
of Civics in the high schools apart from the history 
instruction. Setting a separate paper in Civics, the 


Commission felt, would tend to the slighting of Ameri- 
can history, and perhaps to the encouragement of an 
undue emphasis on the formal side of government. 
“Civics” has come to mean two very different things 
of late: on the one hand, it is considered as the study 
of the structure and operation of the government, 
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local, state, or national; and on the other hand it is 
made an exercise in the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. It is the former of these definitions 
which the examination papers in Civics recognize, 
whereas our textbooks (generally for grades far lower 
than the fourth year of high school) are increasingly 
emphasizing the “Community” aspect of Civics. The 
time may come when qualified instructors and ade- 
quate textbooks shall furnish high school students 
with a course in Civics worthy to be made the subject 
of examination entrance into college. But until there 
is more progress made toward that end than at present 
it seems unwise to set a separate paper in Civics. 

The Commission was also unanimous in its recom- 
mendation to drop the Comprehensive type of exami- 
nation in history. The percentage of failure in the 
Comprehensive history books is noticeably higher than 


- in any other paper. The chief reason for this poor 


showing is the utter failure of four-fifths of the 
candidates to write a passable essay. There is evi- 
dently not time in the school year for the teacher to 
train the student to satisfy the requirement of an 
essay either in form or in matter. Most of the essays 
contained not more than enough information for the 
answer of an ordinary question. Furthermore, in so 
far as the Comprehensive paper is designed to test the 
student on more than one field of history, it is a 
failure. For the records show that only a very few 
students answer questions from more than one field, 
and when they do take a question from a second field, 
it is only the easiest and simplest question on the 
paper. For example, practically every student that 
offered Modern European history in addition to some 
other field this June ostensibly satisfied the require- 
ments in the second field by telling in brief notes who 
Beethoven, Madame Curie, Pasteur, Marconi, or one 
or two other persons whom they could not have helped 
hearing about, were. Surely this is not a test on the 
field of Modern European history. Finally, the three- 
hour Comprehensive paper was obviously too long 
a strain for a great number of candidates. Again 
and again the answer books showed a passing mark 
on the first two-thirds of the work, only to fall down 
at the end. The readers in Comprehensive history 
all felt, as did the Commission, that this type of 
examination should be abandoned. 

Most of the Commission’s recommendations of 
change in the specifications of requirements bear on 
two points: first, that the field in each of the subjects 
prescribed should be more strictly limited in its 
chronological extent, and second, that there should be 
a more definite statement of the emphasis to be placed 
on the kind of subject matter required in each field. 
The Commission would submit to the Board the fol- 
lowing statement of requirements. 

Respectfully submitted for the Commission, 

Davw Savitite Muzzey, Chairman. 

Proposep DeFiniTIon oF THE REQUIREMENT IN 

History Civit GoveERNMENT 

Subjects A, B, C, and D correspond, in general, 
respectively to the successive subjects outlined for a 
four-year course in History in The Study of History 


in the Schools: Report to the American Historical 
Association by the Committee of Seven (New York, 
Macmillan, 1899); and with more detail in A History 
Syllabus for Secondary Schools by a Special Commit- 
tee of the New England History Teachers’ Association 
(Boston, Heath, 1904), and The Study of History in 
the Secondary Schools: Report to the American 
Historical Association by a Committee of Five (New 
York, Macmillan, 1911). 

In each of the subjects the examination presupposes 
the following preparation: 

1. Historical instruction in a high school or 
academy for one year to the extent specified in the 
definition of the Unit of Admission Requirements. 

2. The study of an accurate historical textbook, in 
which not less than 500 pages of text are devoted to 
the particular subject. 

3. Reading of appropriate selections to supplement 
the textbook. Such selections should give the student 
some acquaintance with the sources of history and 
contribute to his historical background. Material 
useful for this purpose may be found in historical 
novels and poems, and especially in books of Readings 
in history. 

4, Instruction in comparing historical characters, 
institutions, periods, and events, and in tracing the 
steps in the development of important movements 
through a considerable period of time. 

5. Practice in locating places, areas, boundaries, 
and routes historically important. 


A.—Ancient History 
One Unit 


The course should devote one-half of the year to the 
study of the ancient Orient and Greece as far as the 
death of Alexander and the break up of his empire, 
with the expansion of Greek culture in the Mediter- 
ranean World. The second half-year should be 
devoted to the study of the history of Rome to the 
year 476 A. D. 

Since not more than one-tenth of the whole time 
available can be allotted to the study of the history 
of the Orient, only so much of its narrative history 
should be studied as will hold the story together and 
fix its geography and its time relations. Emphasis 
should be laid, not upon the details of military and 
political history, but upon the civilization developed 
by the different peoples of the Orient, with particular 
reference to the contributions which they made to 
later ages. 

In the study of Greek history, little time should be 
spent on the period prior to the Persian Wars, except 
to deal concretely with Homeric society and to 
emphasize the expansion of Hellas. From the Per- 
sian Wars to the death of Alexander the study should 
be exact and thorough, with special reference to the 
political, intellectual, and artistic development of 
Hellas during the Age of Pericles. Instead of trying 
to trace the constitutional development of Athens and 
Sparta from the beginning, the operation of the gov- 
ernment in these states at the time of their maturity 
should be mastered. 

In the period following the death of Alexander no 
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attempt should be made to follow the intricate 
political history of the time, but opportunity should 
be found to study the federal government of Greece 
and the philosophy, literature, art, and religious cults 
which were the factors of the mixed Graeco-Oriental 
culture of which Rome became the heir. 

At the beginning of the second half-year the history 
of Rome to about the year 300 B. C. should be covered 
very rapidly. The attempt should be made rather to 
understand the organization and working of Sena- 
torial government in the third and second centuries 
B. C. than to trace the changes made in Roman insti- 
tutions in the fifth and fourth centuries. From 
300 B. C. to the death of Marcus Aurelius the study 
must be relatively detailed and thorough. 


B.—Evropgean History 
One Unit 

The examination in this subject is designed both 
for the students who have prepared in Medieval and 
Modern history and for those who have prepared in 
Modern European history only. 

Students who are offering the Medieval part should 
emphasize the contributions of the Roman Empire, 
the Germans, and the Christian Church to medieval 
civilization. The structure of feudal society, the 
Crusades, the formation of the European states, the 
several phases of the Renaissance and of the Refor- 
mation, and the discoveries outside of Europe should 
be covered. 

The requirement in Modern European history in- 
cludes the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV, colonial 
expansion and rivalries, the development of the con- 
stitutional monarchy in England, the enlightened 
despotism of Frederick the Great, the republican 
government of Revolutionary France, the Napoleonic 
epoch, and the main facts in the political development 
of Europe since 1815. Special emphasis should be 
laid upon the Industrial Revolution,—its political and 
social aspects—upon the growth of nationalism and 
democracy, and upon the economic expansion of the 
European possessions outside of Europe. The study 
of the last half-century should include some account 
of the great material changes, important inventions, 
and intellectual and social and humanitarian move- 
ments. 

C.—Enauisu History 
One Unit 

The division of the work between the two half- 
years should be made at about 1660. 

During the first half-year, the periods of the 
Tudors and the early Stuarts should receive emphasis. 
Only the briefest reference to the period before 1066 
need be made, and from the Norman Conquest to the 
accession of the Tudors the treatment should be 
topical rather than exhaustive. It should deal with 
the effects of the Norman Conquest, relations with 
France, Scotland, and Ireland, Magna Carta and the 
origins of Parliament, and the emergence of parlia- 
mentary government out of the feudal monarchy. 
Some attempt also should be made to explain the 
development and character of the Christian church in 
England, its relations with the papacy, the severance 


of these relations, the establishment of the national 
church, and the Puritan movement. 

In the second half-year, starting with the Restora- 
tion, attention should be given first to the continued 
struggle between Crown and Parliament, culminating 
in the establishment of responsible government. In 
studying the great wars with France, attention should 
be directed to the commercial and colonial expansion 
in America and the East. With regard to imperial 
policy, the causes and effects of the Scottish and Irish 
unions and the revolt of the American colonies should 
be explained. The study of the revolution in agri- 
culture, industry, and transportation should include 
some consideration of the consequent political and 
social reforms. Since the Reform Act of 1867, em- 
phasis should be laid upon the more important reforms 
affecting economic, political, and social life, and upon 
the problem of Ireland. Some idea should be given 
of the growth and nature of the British power in the 
Colonies and the problem of imperial organization. 

In general, it is desirable to emphasize the import- 
ant epochs and movements rather than the reigns of 
the monarchs; to trace developments; to secure a clear 
comprehension of the more influential personalities; 
and to show the relations of English history to the 
history of other countries, especially the United 
States. 


D.—American History, Wirn or WitrHovut 


Civit GovERNMENT 
One Unit 


Candidates who wish to offer American History and 
Civil Government should devote at least one-fourth 
of their time to civil government. This study should 
be closely coordinated with American history at every 
point of contact. 

The period of American history prior to 1763 may 
be treated briefly as a background for subsequent 
epochs. The period since the Civil War should 
receive adequate attention (say as much time as the 
period between 1763 and 1865). Questions on cur- 
rent events will not be asked. 

The study of Civil Government should include a 
careful analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States—the powers, organization, and functions of 
the federal government, the relations between the 
states and the federal governments, and the general 
nature and extent of the powers reserved to the states. 

For the guidance of both the teacher and the stu- 
dent, the following suggestions are made: 

1. That careful attention should be paid to map 
studies. 

2. That the topics of slavery and secession should 
not be emphasized at the expense of the study of 


_ territorial expansion and social and industrial growth. 


3. That due attention should be paid to the policy 
of the United States in foreign effairs, tariff, banking, 
civil service, currency, trusts, conservation of natural 
resources, capital and labor, immigration, and other 
present-day problems. 

4. That familiarity with the lives and public ser- 
vices of great Americans should be especially encour- 


aged. 
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Criticism of Preceding Report 


BY JAMES SULLIVAN, Pu.D., STATE HISTORIAN AND DIRECTOR OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY, 
NEW YORK, AND MEMBER OF FORMER COMMITTEE OF FIVE. 


January 12, 1923. 
Tue Eprror ‘Tue Hisrorica, Ourioox, 


My pear Sirn:—I! was not at all surprised when 
I saw the report of the Commission for the Revision 
of the Definition of the Requirement in History 
for the College Entrance Board. In spite of 
the fact that President Eliot and other eminent 
educators connected with the Committee of Ten laid 
down the proposition in the last decade of the 19th 
century that the best preparation for life should 
also be considered the best preparation for college, 
the authorities connected with our colleges have stead- 
ily pursued a different line of thought. They do not 
care to have students come within their walls who 
have received a preparation which best prepares them 
for life. They merely think of the kinds of subjects 
that they as college people wish their students to 
know when they enter these institutions. It is for 
this reason that they are absolutely indifferent to the 
suggestion that pupils should come to college well 
prepared in the knowledge of that which we ordinarily 
term Civics. 

In an experience which covers some twenty-five 
years of educational supervision of classes in History 
and Civics in the high school, I seldom, if ever, found 
Civics well taught in conjunction with American 
History. The teachers felt just as the college author- 
ities wished them to feel, that American History was 
the one all-important thing, and they taught Civics 
as an appendix. ‘The study of it was postponed until 
the last two or three weeks of the high school course 
in American History and Civics, and then it was 
dragged in and the pupils crammed with just enough 
information to pass the few questions which might 
appear on the College Entrance Board examination 
papers. The teachers themselves never took their 
preparation of the subject seriously and this was 
reflected in the attitude of the pupils. Many of the 
teachers thought that they were teaching Civics when, 
as a matter of fact, they were merely teaching Con- 
stitutional History, which was a very different thing. 

The members of this Commission are evidently 
drawn from a group who know very little about Civics. 
The members are mainly interested in History as is 
only too evident to anyone who goes over the list of 
members. Otherwise you would never find a state- 
ment made “that it was not wise to encourage the 
study of Civics in the high schools apart from the 
history instruction.” The interest of these members 
of the Commission is still further shown by the state- 
ment, “Setting a separate paper in Civics, the Com- 
mission felt, would tend to the slighting of American 
History, and perhaps to the encouragement of an 
undue emphasis on the formal side of government.” 

The Commission is evidently sadly behind the times 
if it stands behind the following: “ ‘Civics’ has come 


to mean two very different things of late; on the one 
hand it is considered as the study of the structure and 
operation of the government, local, state or national ; 
and on the other hand it is made an exercise in the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship.” A perusal 
by the Commission of the recent report of a committee 
of the Political Science Association would show how 
grossly inaccurate is the conception of this Commis- 
sion of the definition of Civics which is now generally 
accepted by teachers of both History and Civics in 
our schools. The Commission goes on further to 
state, “It is the former of these definitions which the 
examination papers in Civics recognize.” That is not 
the fault of the Civics, it is the fault of the people who 
set the examination papers for the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Whatever the average run of 
private schools may do, the average public high school 
is teaching a very different kind of Civics from that 
which is designated by the Commission as a “study 
of the structure and operation of the government.” 

The Commission still further shows its incapacity 
to speak on this subject when it says, “The time may 
come when qualified instructors and adequate text- 
books shall furnish high school students with a course 
in Civics worthy to be made the subject of examina- 
tion entrance into college.’”’ The Commission is 
evidently in entire ignorance of the fact that there are 
to be found a considerable number of excellent texts 
in Civics suitable for the last years of the high school 
and that those texts are not such as confine themselves 
to the structure and operation of the government. 

The Commission still further falls into error with 
that timeworn and hoary argument when it uses the 
expression, “until there is more progress made toward 
that end than at present it seems unwise to set a 
separate paper in Civics.”” Does not the Commission 
realize that in so far as entrance into college is con- 
cerned if no separate course in Civics is presented, 
there will be, so far as our private schools are con- 
cerned, no course in Civics given. We are to be 
thankful for the fact that their report will probably 
have no influence on the courses of study which are 
now given in our public high schools. The only 
influence is an unfortunate one on the students who 
are preparing for colleges in our high schools, for 
they will feel that as the subject does not count for 
college entrance examinations, it is of no importance 
to them. 

A reader of the report of this Commission is driven 
to the conclusion that because the Board has made a 
failure of its examinations in Civics, therefore the 
subject ought to be thrown out of consideration. Had 
the examinations which they set paid more attention to 
the kind of subject-matter which is being taught in 
our best high schools, there would have been far more 
respect for the subject than the board has been able 
to work up. Had many of our colleges, instead of 
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putting into their catalogues an insistence on the 
statement that it is preferred to have students come 
to the colleges prepared in Ancient History, placed 
in them a statement that they preferred to have pupils 
come into the college who knew something about the 
world in which they were living, they would find that 
both teachers and pupils in our private preparatory 
schools would take a much more vivid and lively 
interest in the subject of Civics. 

The subject of Civics should not be made an elec- 
tive for entrance to college; it should be made an 
absolute requirement. It is far more important than 
any other subject and can be very effectively taught 
even with the slight background of American History 


that all students receive in their elementary school 
grades. 

In conclusion, it would be well to reiterate that the 
trouble in this whole matter is not with the subject 
but is with the incapacity of the examining board in 
setting examinations of a nature that shows that the 
examiners are some quarter of a century behind the 
times and do not realize the kind of work which is 
being done in Civics in our best high schools. It is 
difficult to find a more Bourbonistic and reactionary 
statement in recent years than is to be found in the 
report of this Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
James SuLLIVAN. 


Report of the Joint Commission on the Presentation 
of Social Studies in the Schools 


I. Composition anp Duties or THe Joint 
Commission 

The Joint Commission on the Presentation of Social 
Studies in the Schools was constituted by the appoint- 
ment of two members from each of the following 
societies: The American Historical Association, the 
American Economic Association, the American Socio- 
logical Society, the American Political Science 
Association, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, and the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. These appointees received varying 
instructions from the parent societies, but, speaking 
generally, the Joint Commission was charged with 
two duties: (1) that of continuing the study of the 
presentation of social studies in secondary schools. 
and (2) that of planning appropriate coéperation 
with other agencies working in the same field. 

II. Proposep CoéprratTion witH THE NATIONAL 

Councit ror THE Socrat Srvupies 

Taking up the second of these duties, the Joint 
Commission recommends the action set forth below 
in connection with the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is 


constituted as a clearing house in this field. Its 
membership is approximately one thousand. Its 
official organ is Tur Hisrortcar At the 


next meeting of the Council, changes will be proposed 
in its constitution which, if adopted, will define the 
field of the Council to be that of discovering, and 
giving currency to objective information needed by 
workers in the social studies. ‘ 

In view of the fact that (1) this reorganization of 
the National Council will make it the organization 
which best represents the various educational agencies 
fundamentally interested in the presentation of the 
social studies in our schools, and that (2) the National 
Council for Social Studies is already doing effective 
work and gives promise of even more effective work 
in the future, the Joint Commission recommends that 
the American Historical Association, the American 
Economic Association, the American Political Science 


Association, the American Sociological Society, and 
the National Council of Geography Teachers each 
authorize the appointment of one member to the board 
of directors of the National Council for Social Studies 
provided that the foregoing constitutional provisions 
be, in substance, put into effect by that body. 
IIT. Formurations or (1) tHe Purpose or THF 
Sociat Stupies THE ScHoors anv (2) THE 
Distinctive ContrisuTion or Eacu 


or Stupy 


In connection with its duty of continuing the study 
of the presentation of the social studies in secondary 
schools, the Joint Commission has sought to render a 
service by formulating statements of (1) the purpose 
of the social studies in the schools and (2) the dis- 
tinctive contribution of each field of social study to 
that purpose. In formulating these statements the 
Joint Commission tried to secure a consensus of 
expert opinion. It made preliminary inquiries from 
100 historians, 100 political scientists, 100 geog- 
raphers, 100 sociologists and 100 economists. It then 
sent out to committees of 100, for further suggestions 
and criticisms, a formulation of the distinctive con- 
tribution of each field. On the basis of the replies 
received, the representatives of each field worked out, 
in codperation with the other members of the Joint 
Commission, the tentative formulations appearing on 
pages 4-8 of this report. 

The Joint Commission recommends that these tenta- 
tive formulations be received by the parent societies. 
It further recommends that each society print and 
mail, not later than February 1, 1923, a copy of these 
tentative formulations (pages 4-8) to each of its 
members with a request for still further suggestions 
and criticisms. It farther recommends that the Joint 


Commission contemplated in IV below be authorized 
to draw up and secure publicity for a final formulation 
of (1) the purnose of the social studies in our schools 
and (2) the distinctive contribution of each field of 
study to that purpose. 
TV. Tue Future or tur Commission 
The Joint Commission hopes that the parent 
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societies will feel that this experiment in codperation 
among the social sciences is sufficiently promising to 
justify its continuance. It, therefore, recommends 
that each parent society appoint two representatives 
on a similar Joint Commission for the year 1923. It 
further recommends that this Joint Commission for 
1923 be authorized to carry out the third recommenda- 
tion of III above and to include in the scope of its 
activities the study of the presentation of the social 
studies at elementary, secondary, and collegiate levels. 
As illustrations of some of the matters which might 
be taken up under this authorization, the following 
may be mentioned: (1) a social study program for 
elementary and secondary schools; (2) social science 
courses for college freshmen; (3) teacher training; 
(4) neglected opportunities of the social sciences in 
collegiate work; (5) the history of the teaching of the 
social studies; and (6) current experiments in the 
presentation of the social studies. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Representing the American 
A. M. Historical Association 
W. H. Kiexnorer the American 
L. C, Economic Association 
R. G. Gerrec. Representing the American 
W. J. Sueparp Political Science Association 
R. L. Finney ) Representing the American 
E. C. Hayes Sociological Society 
R. D. Carxins ) Representing the National Coun- 
Evitn Parker | _ cil of Geography Teachers 
L. C. MarsHati \ Representing the Association of 
C. O. Ruaares Colleziate Schools of Business 


*The other representative of the American Historical 
Association, Mr. Henry Johnson, was able to attend only 
the second of the three meetings of the Commission and 
considers his part in the proceedings insufficient to war- 
rant him in attaching his name to the report. 

{Eprror’s Nore.—The tentative formulations of the pur- 
pose of the social studies in the schools, and of the distine- 
tive contribution of each field of study, which are appended 
to this report are similar in scope to the formulations which 
appeared in Tue Historica Ovrioox for December, 1922, 
Vol, XIII, No. 9, pp. 327-337. ] 


Report of Committee of Five on American History 
Textbooks Now in Use in California High Schools 


Epitror’s Note.—This report should be compared 
with the one on a similar subject prepared by a 
committee of New York City teachers, and which was 
printed in Tue Historica for October, 
1922, Vol. XIII, pp. 250-256. 


Stanrorp University, California, June, 1922. 
Mr. A. C. O_ney, 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
State Board of Education, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 


Dear Sm: In April, 1922, you were directed by 
the State Board of Fducation to appoint a Committee 
of five educators with instructions “to examine the 
textbooks on American History in use in the junior 
high schools, high schools, and junior colleges of 
California and to report on those, if any, which treat 
any part of the American history in a disloval or 
unpatriotic manner or which minimize the best patriot- 
ism of American tradition.” 

The Committee appointed consisted of F. D. 
Adams (chairman), Professor of American History, 
Stanford University; F. I. McCormac, Professor of 
American History, University of California: J. A. 
Nowell, Head of History Department, Fresno Teach- 
ers’ College; W. W. Mather, Head of the Historv 
Department, Ontario; and A. H. Abbott, Professor of 
History, College of the Pacific, San Jose. 

The textbooks examined were: 


Publisher Author Title Fdition 
Allyn & Bacon....... West, soos History of the American 

People..........1918 Rev. 1920 

American Book Co.,..Hart........New American HWistory..... 1921 
American Book Co....Fish........ The Development of Amer- 


ican Nationality.......... 1919 


D. Appleton & Co....McLaughlin.A History of the American 


1919 
The Century Co......Forman...../ Advanced American History. 1922 
Muzzey.... An American History....... 1920 
Henry Holt & Co......Fite........ History of the United States 1919 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. Becker...... Revinning of the American 

Houghton Mifflin Co.. Dodd....... Expansion and Conflict..... 1915 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. Tohnson..... Union and Democracy...... 1915 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. Paxson..... The New Nation .......... 1919 
The Macmillan Co... Ashley......: American History ...... 
The Macmillan Co....Bassett......A4 Short History of the 

The Macmillan Co....Reard....... History of the United States 1921 


The Macmillan Co...Channing...Students’ History of the 


R. H. Sanborn & Co...Thompson...History of the United States 1917 
Scribner’s Sons...... Haworth....The United States in Our 
Report 


In the opinion of your Committee none of these 
texts treat “any part of the American history in a 
disloyal or unpatriotic manner.” All of the authors 
may he credited with a desire to assist in inculeating 
a loyal and patriotic Americanism. When, however, 
the concluding clause of our instructions is considered 
it is not so clear on exactly what bases the texts 
should be judged. Before attempting that judgment 
it has seemed necessary to agree upon a statement 
setting forth what we consider to be the essentials of 
“the best patriotism of American tradition.”’ This is 
not so easy a task as might at first glance appear, 
since individuals may well differ as to the exact con 
tent of American tradition, or as to the relative 
importance of various elements of it in incnleating the 
“hest patriotism.” 

Possibly our effort to summarize and state these 
essentials has no place in this report, since it was in 
effect but a preliminary step necessary to a common 
point of view in examining the texts. Nevertheless 
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our summary is here offered both as an indication of 
our procedure and as containing the points upon which 
the texts were judged. 

In our opinion the ‘best patriotism of American 
tradition,” when conveyed by history textbooks should 
directly aid in establishing certain principles and 
ideals in the pupil’s mind. The more important of 
these we will list as follows: 


(1) Pride in America and a Sense of Nationality. 


A belief that America has developed a high type of 
political and social organization. But recognition 
that these are not now and never have been perfect 
and that they are a result of growth, largely antici- 
pated by the framers of our government, to meet 
changing conditions. This requires a critical treat- 
ment of history, pointing out both excellencies and 
defects, whether in men or in events. It should help 
the pupil to develop a habit of just criticism, but 
also, what is equally important, a habit of giving 
high approval where merited. 


(2) A Sense of Individual Liberty. 


The recognition that America has contributed to 
world development the theory that human happiness 
is best secured by guarding individual liberty and by 
seeking to provide in the highest decree possible an 
equal opportunity to win that happiness. The his- 
tory text should develop the origins with us of this 
ideal, in religious controversies. political quarrels 
with the mother country in colonial times, industrial 
development, and in political and social changes at 
home. 


(3) A Respect for Private Property. 


Inherited from old world institutions but emnha- 
sized more than bv other nations from our earliest 
times. This is a bedrock American princinle, but 
as developed in the United States emphasis alwavs 
has been placed on the opportunity to acquire pron- 
erty as essential to individual liberty seeking 
happiness, not alone on the right to defend and to 
protect it. Tt is a principle essential to the Amer- 
ican conception of, and contribution to, a progressive 
hetterment of society. As the Massachusetts Decla- 
ration of 1780 asserts: “All men have certain natural, 
essential. and inalienable rights: among which mav 
he reckoned the rieht of eniovine and defendine 
their lives and liberties: that of acquirine. nossess- 
ine and protecting property: in fine that of seekine 
and obtaining their happiness.” 


(4) A Belief in Demoecratie Self Government bv 
Majority Rule. 


This asserts the Jeffersonian doctrine that rule bv 
the majority, while not ensuring nerfection, is more 
likely to approach it than any other form of rule, 
and more likely to preserve individual hanniness 
under law. Ameriea, more than any other nation, 
made the contribution of the ideal of democracy by 
majority rule to the theory of political government. 
The historic stens, from colonial times to the present, 
by which America developed this ideal, require care- 
ful and exact accounts of institutions and movements. 


(5) Obedience to Law. 


Since it has its sanction in majority rule, thus 
providing a reasonable limitation on individual 
liberty. 


(6) A Desire for Justice. 


It has long been, and still is, a marked attribute 
of America, and history texts should expound it. 
They should show its manifestations (or at times the 
lack of it), (a) in the spirit of compromise that 
minorities may not be oppressed by majorities; 
(b) in our relations with other countries; (c) in our 
industrial disputes. Especially in foreign relations 
the text should seek to present fairly the view 
opposed to American contention in order that the 
justice of our action may be weighed. 


(7) A Will to Defend these Principles. 


This is an essential result of American history 
teaching, which should bring out the sacrifice, devo- 
tion and patriotism of Americans in the past as 
regards: (a) our relations with other nations; and 
(b) our domestic relations, either political, religious, 
or social. But in neither field should old and dead 
controversy be treated in such a way as to perpetuate 
animosities. Our history will teach and its study 
should inculeate the necessity of an alert and 
responsible sense of civic duty to defend and pre- 
serve American ideals. 


Finally the text should seek to be strictly unbiased 
as regards both expression and content. It should 
narrate truthfully the important facts of American 
historv in such a way as to make’clear the principles 
and ideals which have heen developed in America 
and for which she stands. 


Fxamining the texts submitted, it can not be said 
that any one of them neglects, absolutely, these 
principles of “the best patriotism of American tra- 
dition.” Qnuite naturally thev vary in emphasis, but 
thev all give evidence of a desire to create a just 
pride in America, the emphasis of the text being 
placed unon those principles, and those facts illus- 
trative of American develonment, which the author 
has deemed it most desirable to stress. In most 
cases the authors have themselves indicated in a 
preface, the particular emphasis of their texts. 


Your committee wishes further to point out the 
progressive nature of history teaching in the schools 
of California. The high school does not attempt to 
cover the same ground in American History courses 
as the elementary, nor in the same manner. It is 
left to the elementary schools to emvhasize especially 
the biographical element. while the hich school texts 
develop the institutional side of our nation’s crowth. 
Hence we commend the omission by some authors 
of manv names of those who have contributed some- 
thing worth while to American vrovress, but whose 
deeds and sienificance can best he nresented by the 
elementary school text. This leaves room for the 


high school text to include those matters of social 
and economic development which are essential to 


give our young people the proper historical back- 
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ground for understanding our present complex 
problems. 


Your committee finds no text wholly objectionable 
under the instructions of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This is not to say, however, that in our 
opinion the texts are equally worthy. They vary in 
exactness of statement, in clearness of presentation, 
in grasp of principles and, what is more serious, in 
fairness of language and view. We have our opin- 
ion, both as a committee, and as individuals, of the 
merits and defects of the several texts, but since 
our instructions do not direct us to report an esti- 
mate of comparative merits, but rather merely to 
indicate any text seriously objectionable, we offer 
no such opinion in this report. 


Nevertheless our individual criticisms of minor 
points in certain texts may have value to the authors 
and publishers and it is therefore suggested that 
these criticisms, a digest of which will be appended 
to, but not made a part of, this report, be made 
available together with the name of the critic, to the 
publishing firm (or its agents), of any text criticised, 
but not to the rival publishing firms or to the public. 


With this report approving all of the texts sub- 
mitted to us, further comment may be regarded as 
superfluous. It seems to us, however, that we have 
a duty in directing your attention to the apparent 
sources of some of the attacks on various texts. 
During the recent world war you appointed a com- 
mittee (upon which two of the members of vour pres- 
ent committee also served) to examine all history texts 
in use in the California schools with instructions to 
report whether they “were pro-German or were 
unduly friendly to our allies.” All of the American 
historu texts then reviewed were reported as ap- 
proved, but with some minor criticisms made _ pri- 
vately to the publishing firms or authors. It 
appears to your present committee that many of the 
attacks now being made on certain texts are 
emanating from nersons or organizations dissatisfied 
with the friendly relations established between 
America and our allies in the great war, and desirous 
of destroying that better understanding created by 
the war. Some of the attacks appear to be due to 
a revival of pro-German sentiment; some to an 
ineradicable Trish anti-British sentiment: some to an 
element of political reaction against the domestic 
legislation of recent years: some to journalistic 
opposition to Great Britain. Generally the method 
used in such attacks is to print sentences objected to 
without including the context. This deprives the 
reader of the opportunity to judge whether the criti- 
cism is just or not. Such criticism is in itself unfair 
and unscientific. A hook must he judged by its 
general tone and spirit rather than by isolating 
words or phrases from their context and thus convey- 
ing a false impression of the author’s meaning. 


The point which we would make is, that attacks 
of this nature. thouch requiring consideration, are 


since usually they 


not worthy of serious respect, 


conceal real motives under the mantle of “traditional 
American patriotism.” It is an age of propaganda 
and in substance most of these attacks are propa- 
ganda, having an ulterior purpose. Honest criticism 
by one who sincerely feels that a text fails to teach 
American patriotism should always be listened to 
and his criticisms weighed. But propaganda criti- 
cism deserves no respect either by school boards or 
by the authors of texts. As to such propaganda 
assertion that any American history text now in use 
in California high schools and junior colleges “treats 
any part of the American history in a disloyal or 
unpatriotic manner, or minimizes the best patriotism 
of American tradition,” your committee reports in 
the negative. 


(Signed) FE. D. Avams, Chairman 
E. I. McCormac. 
A. H. 


J. A. Nowe tt. 
W. W. Marner. 


LET ME PREPARE YOUR NEXT 
LESSON IN CURRENT EVENTS 


Ill give you an organized lesson 
I'll select sky-line topics 

Ill provide questions 

Ill interest your pupils 

I'll save you time 

Ill make review easy 


My name is 


LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


the best going.” Frank A. Rexford, 
director of civics, ow York City. “It sys- 
tematizes the study of current events.” Prin. 
F. G. Stevenson, Dubuque, Iowa. “Best of all, 
they can be filed and reviewed.” Edith L. Hoyle, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“It makes current events the most interesting 
period of all; “It has taught us to read news- 
papers;” It furnishes questions and answers ‘in 
geography, history, and civics,” write pupil users. 


Just use the blank below for next week’s current «vents lesson 


Looseleaf Current Topics, 
Dept. H, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 


Prepare my next lesson in current events for me 
free of charge. 
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Recent Books on the Far East 


BY PROFESSOR KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, YALE UNIVERSITY 


It is quite natural that a large proportion of the 
books of the last nine months should be chiefly con- 
cerned with the Washington Conference. Some of 
these were issued for purposes of propaganda, others 
to satisfy the popular demand for information on the 
issues at stake, and still others because publicists felt 
the urge to make known their opinions on the ques- 
tions that were being discussed. There have, in 
addition, begun to appear books which recount the 
story of the Conference itself and attempt to appraise 
its results. These are not yet as numerous as those 
which appeared after Paris,—it is doubtful whether 
they will ever be,—and as yet there has been pub- 
lished no book which is adequate. The two that 
have been written are, however, decidedly worth 
mention. 

The more important volumes which are useful as 
a background to the Conference are Min-Chien T. Z. 
Tyau, China Awakened (Macmillan), Ge-zay Wood, 
The Shantung Question, A Study in Diplomacy and 
World Politics (Revell). I. Tokutomi, Japanese- 
American Relations, translated by S. Yanagiwara 
(Macmillan), and K. K. Kawakami, Japan’s Pacific 
Policy (Dutton). Mr. Tyau is one of the more bril- 
liant younger Chinese and in his book he has at- 
tempted to portray China as she is today. The 
description is entirely too favorable. The weak- 
nesses which threaten the nation’s future are glossed 
over or ignored, and the encouraging features are 
emphasized. There is, of course, a hopeful side of 
present-day China, and it is well that the world should 
know of it. We hear so much of the chaos in the 
great republic that it is well to be reminded that the 
changes of the past decade have not all been for the 
bad. One who had to base an opinion of China 
entirely upon the reading of this book would, however, 
be sadly disillusioned by a visit to the country. Still, 
it is encouraging that there are beginning to appear 
Chinese who can so interestingly present their nation 
to the English-speaking world. Another of these 
younger Chinese authors is Ge-zay Wood. We 
already have from his pen three short books on recent 
features of China’s international relations. There 
now appears this more substantial volume on the 
thorny Shantung question. Mr. Wood was attached 
to the Chinese delegation at Washington and with 
engaging frankness he states at the outset that a large 
proportion of the material in his present volume was 
prepared for publicity purposes by the press depart- 
ment of that delegation. One finds in the book, then, 
a presentation of China’s side of the controversy. For 
an ex parte statement the work is well done. To 
those familiar with the question little, if any, fresh 
material appears, but China’s case is argued clearly, 
cogently, and, on the whole, moderately. The author 
has lost his perspective when he asserts that: “There 
is no single instance in modern history 
which has stood out so conspicuously as a case of 
imperialism and international immorality or which 


has aroused so much moral indignation throughout the 
world as this so-called Shantung question,” but one 
who has been so engrossed in the study of the subject 
may be pardoned for superlatives. The book was 
published after the Conference and the author carries 
his story down through that gathering and professes 
himself well satisfied with the settlement. The chief 
values of the volume lie partly in the semi-official 
presentation of the Chinese point of view which is 
here given for all stages of the controversy, and partly 
in the documents which make up the appendix and 
considerable portions of the narrative. The book by 
Tokutomi appeared first in Japan on the eve of the 
Conference. The author, a member of the House of 
Peers and editor-in-chief of the Kokumin Shimbun, 
speaks for a large section of the Japanese people, 
and in its original language this little work reached 
a circulation of 300,000. Only part of his chapters 
have been translated but these are of great interest, 
for they shed light on the attitude of the Japanese 
public immediately preceding the Conference. The 
book is distinctly anti-American. California looms 
large and the conviction is expressed that America 
wishes to monopolize China. We fare badly at the 
hands of our critic: the American “harbors the self- 
conceit that all the nations of the earth exist only 
for the benefit of the United States, [and] he enter- 
tains the deep conviction that his country can do 
no wrong.” Such opinions have been frequently 
voiced in Japanese, but it is not often that they are 
put into English for an American audience. How- 
ever much we may disagree with them, we need to be 
aware of their existence. The book by Kawakami is 
made up of newspaper articles that appeared during 
the Conference and is meant primarily for American 
consumption. The author is well known through his 
many books and articles as the chief Japanese inter- 
preter of his country to Americans, and to those who 
have read his other books there is nothing particularly 
fresh in this present volume. 

There should be mentioned in passing the titles of 
several other recent books which deal with the current 
Far Eastern situation either in whole or in part. 
There is a volume by E. A. Powell, Asia at the Cross- 
Roads (Century), a popular discussion which adds 
little that is fresh. Sydney Greenbie, in The Pacific 
Triangle (Century), gives in his racy, vivid style an 
account of conditions in the Pacific. He has pre- 
viously written more on Japan than on any other 
portion of the Pacific area, and his best chapters 
naturally have to do with that country. There is a 
Spanish work on the Conference and the problems 
with which it deals, A. Révész, La Conferencia de 
Washington y el Problema del Pacifico (Biblioteca 
Internacional, Madrid), and there is a volume by a 
Russian, L. Pasvolsky, under the title Russia in the 
Far East (Macmillan), whose chief interest lies in a 
not too authoritative description of the activities of 
soviet agents in the Far East. On the naval and 
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military problems of the Pacific there is an English 
work under the familiar title Z'he Problem of the 
Pacific (Glydendal, London), by General N. Golovin. 
Lennox Simpson, the well-known Peking corre- 
spondent, has added to his many volumes on the Far 
East, and still under his pen name of Putnam Weale, 
An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). 

Of the two books exclusively devoted to the story 
of the Conference, the more specialized is W. W. 
Willoughby, China at the Conference (Johns Hopkins 
University Press). The author was attached to the 
Chinese delegation as a technical expert and in this 
capacity had access to official files. One cannot, 
naturally, expect from one in his position a dispas- 
sionate narrative, nor one giving the Japanese or even 
the American side of the story. He is, however, as 
all the world knows, a scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, and his book is written with the moderation 
and the respect for documents that one would expect 
of him. He is somewhat anti-Japanese, but not at all 
maliciously so. He is, too, not blind to China’s weak- 
nesses, and speaks of them frankly. The book prob- 
ably represents the viewpoint of the majority of 
American scholars who are specializing on the Far 
East, and it is a matter for sober thought that there 
should remain in it a deep-seated if restrained sus- 
picion of Japan, especially after the Conference. 
This becomes even more significant when compared 
with the distrust of America displayed in Tokutomi’s 
book. When intelligent men who have no small share 
in molding public opinion in their respective countries 
take such mutually antagonistic positions, it becomes 
evident that no single international gathering can 
remove all the causes of friction. Suspicion has been 
temporarily allayed in Japan and attention in the 
United States has been diverted, but in each land 
there are those who still have a profound distrust for 
the other. Professor Willoughby does not dwell on 
his opinions of Japan, for he is primarily concerned 
with reporting the Conference as it affected China. 
He is satisfied with the outcome as far as China is 
concerned and believes that she “obtained all, and 
possibly more than it was reasonable to expect that, 
under the existing circumstances, she would be able 
to obtain.” The book is well documentated and for 
this reason, if for no other, ought to be permanently 
valuable for the study of what happened at Washing- 
ton. R. L. Buell, The Washington Conference 
(Appleton), is to date the only full general account 
of the Conference that has appeared in book form. 
For this reason and because of its style and scope it 
will prove of more interest to the general reader than 
will Willoughby’s volume. Buell begins his account 
with a résumé of the historical background of the 
gathering. He then describes the gathering itself, 
and concludes with an estimate of the results of the 
Conference and suggestions for conserving them. The 
author is not a specialist on the Far East and is 
primarily a journalist, but he has read diligently a 
large number of the standard books in the field and 
many of the newspapers of the Orient—to all of which 
he refers faithfully in footnotes—and is a keen ob- 


server. The book, then, while written without the 
perspective that comes from long, scholarly study, is 
distinctly valuable. The author believes that Japan 
was successful at the Conference, that “the policy of 
the American delegation was uniformly pro- 
Japanese” and that since Japan was left invulnerable 
in the Far East peace was purchased at the sacrifice 
of the Open Door. He is of the opinion, however, 
that the gathering did not fail, but made war between 
the United States and Great Britain impossible, that 
it “postponed—let us hope indefinitely—war between 
Japan and the United States,” and that while the 
naval settlement made it impossible for the Western 
world to obstruct Japanese imperialism by force, a 
successful Japanese attack on the Pacific coast of the 
United States was also made impossible and an 
impending struggle for the supremacy of the seas was 
nipped in the bud. 

Whatever may be his religious convictions or his 
lack of them, no observer who wishes to form a well 
rounded view of the Far Eastern situation can afford 
to neglect the foreign missionary enterprise of the 
Christian church. The missionary has been and is so 
potent a factor in the Far East that his work must be 
carefully appraised. This is particularly true in 
China, for the contact between that land and the 
Occident has been in no small degree through the 
missionary, and out of all proportion to his numbers 
and those of his converts he is helping to mold the 
new civilization that is emerging. Not for at least 
a decade have there appeared two such important 
descriptions and discussions of mission policy and 
problems as in the past eight months. The first of 
these, Christian Education in China (The Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, and Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, New York), is the report of a study made last 
year by an educational commission representing those 
Protestant mission boards and societies of North 
America and Europe that conduct work in China. The 
commission was headed by Professor E. D. Burton of 
the University of Chicago and while it was designed 
to represent all Protestant Christian interests it was 
chiefly American and Chinese in its personnel. It 
investigated thoroughly the educational work carried 
on under Protestant auspices and formulated recom- 
mendations looking toward unification and greater 
efficiency. The volume is, therefore, the result of 
careful observation and prolonged discussion and 
should prove of interest to all who are concerned with 
the forces that are helping to reshape China. The 
second work, M. T. Stauffer (editor), The Christian 
Occupation of China (China Continuation Committee. 
Shanghai) is a much larger and more comprehensive 
work. It was prepared to appear at the time of the 
National Christian Conference that met in Shanghai 
last spring and is a survey of all Christian missionary 
work in China. It was compiled by Protestants and 
is primarily for Protestants, and it deals, therefore, 
chiefly with their work. It devotes space to Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox missions, however, and 
honestly endeavors to be what its title indicates. In 
its nearly six hundred quarto pages are to be found 
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charts, maps, numerous statistical tables, comparisons 
between various societies, and analyses of the figures 
and facts presented. The work is primarily for 
specialists—missionaries, teachers of missions, and 
the secretaries of mission boards—and the ordinary 
reader will be dismayed by its size. There are, how- 
ever, chapters and sections which summarize con- 
clusions and suggest general tendencies, and even a 
cursory examination of the table of contents and the 
maps and charts will give one whose interest is not 
centered on missions some idea of the position of the 
Christian church in China. To the impartial student 
of current conditions in the Far East the volume will 
prove invaluable. Missions are, of course, no new 
phenomcnon, but never before in their long history 
has there been published so elaborate a survey of their 
status at any one time in a particular country. The 
volume is a kind of Domesday Book of the Christian 
church in China, and its size, the care that has gone 
into its composition, and the facts it reveals are 
striking evidences of the importance to China of the 
movement that it describes. The edition is, unfortu- 
nately, limited, and it will probably be difficult for 
those who did not place advance orders to obtain a 
copy. 

In addition to books concerned with the Washington 
Conference and with missions a number of works have 
recently appeared which deal either with specific 
phases of Far Eastern history or problems or are of 
the familiar type of general descriptions of individual 
lands. As a general aid to scholarship we have the 
first fascicule of the supplement to Cordier’s well 
known and unique Bibliotheca Sinica. This bibliog- 
raphy of works in European languages on China has 
long been of the greatest value, but since the second 
edition was finished (1908) many important books 
have appeared. M. Cordier is crowning his long life 
of usefulness as a sinologue by bringing his work 
down to date and by adding an index. In the history 
of diplomacy we have Paul S. Reinsch, An American 
Diplomat in China (Doubleday, Page and Company), 
in which the author has given to the public an account 
of his years as American minister in Peking, 1913- 
1919. The book is compiled chiefly from his diary. 
Much light is shed on the diplomacy of these years, 
so important to China and to the rest of the Far East, 
and vivid pictures are given of some of the chief 
figures in Peking. Yuan Shih K’ai, China on the eve 
of the Great War, Japan’s entrance into Shantung, 
the Twenty-one Demands, China’s break with Ger- 
many and the exciting concomitants of that break, the 
Lansing-Ishii notes, and the effects of the decision 
at Paris are all chronicled by one who was either an 
important participant in- the events he narrates or 
was in a position to know what was transpiring. The 
book is anti-Japanese in its tone, but this is inevitable 
from one who was an intimate observer of the 
aggressive imperialism of Tokyo during the Great 
War and is now in the service of the Chinese govern- 
ment. The volume is pleasant reading, but one has 
a feeling that much of it has been hastily done and 
that the author’s diary has not been sufficiently edited 
and digested. 


Much more important for diplomatic history than 
Dr. Reinsch’s book, and by far the most important 
narrative of American intercourse with the Far East 
that has appeared for many years is Tyler Dennett, 
Americans in Eastern Asia (Macmillan). The period 
covered is from the beginning of American intercourse 
in the late eighteenth century through the Boxer 
uprising. Parts of this field have previously been 
covered by monographs, such as the reviewer's History 
of Early Relations between the United States and 
China, 1784-1844, Treat, Early Diplomatic Relations 
between the United States and Japan, 1853-1865, and 
Williams, Anson Burlingame, and by the readable but 
inadequate, Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient. 
Never before, however, has the whole period been knit 
together in so careful and full a manner. The author 
is not a trained historian, but he has painstakingly 
made his way through manuscript and printed ma- 
terial, especially the archives of the Department of 
State and has conscientiously based his work on the 
sources. Dealing in one volume with so large a field, 
he has manifestly not written for the specialist, but 
for the general reader of serious bent. He has, more- 
over, confined himself almost exclusively to diplomacy. 
He mentions the other forms of American contact with 
the Far East, commerce and Christian missions, and 
attempts to summarize them, but he does not go into 
detail and, especially in the case of missions, leaves 
much to be desired. In his major interest, diplomatic 
intercourse, he has done his work well. He traces a 
continuity in our Far Eastern policy which we have 
not usually recognized and is of the opinion that every 
item in that policy “was, in principle, on record before 
1870.” He believes, too, that on the whole we have 
had one policy for all the Far East, and not separate 
ones for China, Japan, and Korea. He has rescued 
from cblivion many a half-forgotten incident of our 
trans-Pacific relations, such as the desire of Peter 
Parker to have the United States annex Formosa, 
Perry’s wish for naval bases in Far Eastern waters, 
our part in the tortuous course of Korea’s foreign 
relations, and Seward’s Far Eastern policies. The 
specialist may find Mr. Dennett at fault in some of 
his details, but both general reader and specialist 
will be grateful to him for putting in so interesting 
and comprehensive a form so large a section of the 
story of our diplomatic relations with the East of 
Asia. It still remains for Mr. Dennett or some other 
writer to give us a narrative in which all phases of 
American intercourse with the Far East,—diplomatic, 
commercial, religious, and educational,—shall be woven 
into one proportionate whole, and to bring the story 
down to the present time. 

In P. J. Treat, Japan and the United States 
(Houghton, Mifflin), we have in the compass of one 
small volume a history of the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries since 1853, with especial 
emphasis upon recent years. The author’s scholarly 


attainments are well known, but his generous spirit 
and the atmosphere of bitter partizanship in which he 
has lived have sometimes led him to give the Japanese 
the benefit of the doubt on controversial points. 

For books throwing light on various phases of the 
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civilization and internal problems of China we have 
Bertrand Russell, Z'he Problem of China (Century), 
L. Wieger, Chine moderne: le flot montant (Challamel, 
Paris), S. High, China’s Place in the Sun (Macmil- 
lan), and J. P. Bruce, The Philosophy of Human 
Nature by Chu Hsi (Probsthain, London). Russell’s 
book is distinctly disappointing. However much one 
may disagree with him, his books have usually been 
penetrating and provocative of thought. In the 
volume that contains the summary of his impressions 
of China, however, he has given the kind of book that 
almost any traveler might write, modified by some of 
his views on social, political, and religious questions, 
and put in a most commonplace form. Pére Wieger 
is a Jesuit missionary who has written extensively on 
many phases of Chinese history and religion, and in 
this present volume he has continued the discussion 
of modern China that he began in a volume that 
appeared last year. Mr. High’s little book is the 
result of extensive travel in China by one not yet past 
his student days and his general description of present- 
day China has a certain freshness and vividness which 
make it both interesting and informing. The volume 
by Mr. Bruce is a translation of part of the works 
of the famous philosopher of the Sung dynasty who 
has profoundly influenced the thought of the Con- 
fucian school for the past eight centuries. To those 
interested in the history of Chinese thought it will 
prove a real boon. 


On Japanese life and culture there have recently 
appeared J. W. Robertson Scott, Z'he Foundations of 
Japan (Appleton), D. C. Holton, The Political Phil- 
osophy of Modern Shinto, A Study of the State 
Religion of Japan (Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan; Kelly and Walsh, Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama), Ogawa, The Conscription System in Japan 
(Oxford University Press), and Loretta L. Shaw, 
Japan im Transition (Church Missionary Society, 
London). The Foundations of Japan is a study of 
the rural life of the country and is the result of some 
years of careful observation. It is largely compiled 
from voluminous notes made during residence and 
journeys and at times seems disjointed. It is, how- 
ever, interesting reading and nowhere else in English 
in so full a form are there such intimate pictures of 
the agricultural methods and customs of Japan. The 
nature of Mr. Holton’s book is indicated by its title. 
The author is a missionary, and in spite of scholarly 
training and careful investigation he is somewhat 
controversial in his attempt to prove that the official 
cult of the Shinto shrines is the state religion of 
modern Japan. ‘The book is, however, a very import- 
ant one for students both of the religions and the 
political philosophy of Japan. The volume by Mr. 
Ogawa has, obviously, to do with one phase of Jap- 
anese militarism. Japan in Transition is a study of 
political and social problems from the viewpoint of 
Christian missions. 


Two books on the Philippines deserve mention. 
One, The Corner-Stone of Philippine Independence 
(Century) by former governor F. H. Harrison, is 
in the nature of a defense of his administration and 


his policies cast largely in the form of a topical 
account of the islands during the years he was there. 
It expresses, of course, warm admiration for Filipino 
political capacity and achievements. The other, C. E. 
Russell, The Outlook for the Philippines (Century), 
also favors the early grant of self-government in the 
light of Filipino achievements. 

No one can finish a survey of this nature without 
being impressed with the number of books of an 
ephemeral nature that have recently appeared, the 
paucity of books that will last, and the still greater 
paucity of careful works that serve to interpret 
specific features of the Far East to the Occident. It 
is inevitable that the majority of books are of the 
kind that will live only for a few months, but it should 
be a matter for sober thought that so few are being 
written by Americans who know the language of the 
country of which they are writing and who are making 
the scholarly study of the Far East their vocation. 
In the case of China no book by an American has 
appeared within the year which necessarily involves 
a knowledge of Chinese and only one on Japan that 
is based on a knowledge of Japanese. We are, for- 
tunately, having an increasing number of books in 
English by Japanese and Chinese, but it is obvious 
that if this country is to understand the Far East we 
must have Americans who are, on the basis of a knowl- 
edge of the language of those countries, making a 
study of them and who are giving the results of their 
research to the world. Practically all of our books 
are being prepared by men who know neither Jap- 
anese nor Chinese and most of them are by men to 
whom Far Eastern studies are merely an avocation. 
It is a commonplace that our relations with the Fast 
of Asia are certain to become more intimate as the 
years pass, and it should be equally obvious that if 
these relations are not to culminate from time to time 
in disastrous crises, we must have numbers of Amer 
icans who are deserving of the name of experts on 
Far Eastern affairs and who are preparing authorita- 
tive studies in that field. 


To Save the Time of the Glass 


in the study of historical geography, use Desk 
OutTLinE Maps which give the physical details, 
but allow the pupils to become acquainted with 
historical facts by imposing them on the physi- 
cal background. 

The most varied and most widely used series 
of such maps are those in the 


McKinley Series of Desk Outline Maps 


Write to the publishers forsamples. If you 
state the periods of history you are teaching, 
samples definitely relating to those periods will 
be furnished free of charge. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 


1619 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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College Courses in Foreign Affairs 


PREPARED BY THE INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Submitted to trustees, catalog-makers and execu- 
tives of colleges, universities and professional schools 
who count preparation for efficient citizenship as a 
chief aim, November, 1922. Institute for Public 
Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, 
Julius H. Barnes, Chairman; William H. Allen, 
Director. 


“For the safety of democracy,” the American 
Bankers Association at its recent convention, asked 
“colleges, universities and other educational institu- 
tions . to teach sound thinking in economic 
lines.” A few days earlier, the public had been told 
that along two important lines Americans cannot 
think soundly until they become more definitely in- 
formed and unless our schools and colleges teach the 
basic facts and principles. On Labor Day, Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, reported that of 700 colleges and professional 
schools only 158 were teaching labor problems. In a 
new magazine devoted to foreign affairs, ex-Senator 
Elihu Root had said that the American public cannot 
now think soundly on foreign relations, because it 
lacks the necessary information and training. 


Following Mr. Root’s statement, the Institute for 
Public Service examined 510 catalogues. Of these 
825 did not mention foreign affairs among subjects 
taught. Of 185 which referred little or much to for- 
eign affairs, 7 announced courses in present-day world 
policies ; 40 in contemporaneous history, which usually 
starts about 1870; 33 in foreign relations, treated 
historically; 53 in the history of diplomacy, usually 
starting back 100 or more years; 69 in the theory of 
international law; 25 in comparative governments, 
largely remote and historical; and 10 in the world 
war and its results. 


With very few exceptions, such as Columbia Uni- 
versity’s required freshman course in contemporaneous 
civilization, even the few courses which are now 
offered are taken by a very small percentage of 
students. Moreover most of them are denied to 
freshmen and sophomores. Prospective teachers, 
engineers, lawyers, physicians, dentists and others 
who in later life will have exceptional influence upon 
public opinion, are as a rule not given even instan- 
tancous exposure to the basic facts and principles of 
our world relations. ‘They have no guidance at col- 
lege in seeking the knowledge of foreign affairs 
without which Mr. Root says there can be no intelli- 
gent discussion and consideration of foreign policy 
and diplomatic conduct. 


Yet tens of thousands of these, and millions of the 
still less privileged groups from which they come, are 
this very year voting upon foreign policy and diplo- 
matic conduct, as twenty-seven million Americans did 


‘in 1920! 


For an extreme example, the Institute cited the 


model course of study that has been formulated for 
teaching schools all over the country by the Carnegie 
Foundation, with the help of experts from several 
universities. This model course for future teachers 
is silent with respect to foreign relations. 


Even its four year course for prospective teachers 
of history in high schools fails to give a glance at 
international or world problems. Teachers of inter- 
mediate grades, where most of our Americans still 
stop their school work, are embalmed in the Ancient 
Orient, Greece, Rome, the middle ages, and seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century England. 

“No wonder,” said the Sunday World, “such teach- 
ing makes ‘wild work’ of current foreign affairs as 
Senator Root says! One thing is certain. If the 
average American is content to go without an under- 
standing of foreign relations himself, he should not 
be content to have the instructors of our political 
leaders of tomorrow go heedless of such matters. In 
the present state of the world, we cannot afford such 
ignorance.” 


Speaking of the above facts, the Chicago Post said 
editorially: 

“There probably never was a time when world 
affairs were of more importance to Americans. The 
world is undergoing a readjustment upon which the 
entire future hinges. America is no longer the iso- 
lated country it was before our entrance into the War. 
We have come to occupy a place of dominance in the 
international scheme . . . There is no doubt that 
educators realize the value of courses in foreign affairs 
and relations, and there is no doubt that these courses 
will come in time.” 


After several other editors had used these facts in 
urging more attention to current foreign affairs, and 
after the American Bankers Association had asked 
colleges “for the safety of democracy” to teach basic 
economic facts and princ’ os, Mr. Barnes asked the 
Institute for Public Service to make a more detailed 
search for courses that are already given which might 
be of immediate helpfulness to catalogue-makers. 

For wordings and hints, 100 catalogues were ana- 
lyzed of 50 state supported institutions, 14 well- 
known colleges for women, and 36 well-known pri- 
vately supported universities and colleges. 


Firry State Supportep CoLieces anp TecHNICAL 
Scuoo.s 

Of 50 state supported universities, normal colleges 
and technical schools, none mentions foreign affairs 
in its index; 5 say they are using current events in 
teaching foreign affairs; and 15 announce courses on 
the world war or problems resulting from it. 

“World politics” that means “discussion of interest- 
ing political problems, national and international, of 
the present day” is Michigan’s contribution. The 
catalogue reads, “Proper solution of these questions 
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depends upon a development of sound public opinion; 
the obligation of the college man and woman in the 
formation of that opinion is manifest . . . The 
course aims to colleet these scattered elements of the 
always confusing situation of the moment, trying to 
grasp them as one connected whole.” 

“Current books and magazines” are used at the 
University of North Dakota in a graduate course on 
current European problems which is “a careful study 
of the peace treaty of 1919 and the effects of the 
great war on both belligerent and neutral peoples.” 

“Newspapers, magazines and personal observa- 
tions” are used in a special course in current events 
at Hunter College. 

“Current affairs are daily discussed” in Louisville 
University’s course on Europe and the great war.” 

“Daily papers and periodicals” are followed in a 
course at the University of Mississippi on ‘‘questions 
that have arisen in the twentieth century, both foreign 
and domestic.” 

“The events of the day with their application, inter- 
pretation and historical background” are studied in 
a course entitled “History in the Making” at New 
York State College for Teachers. This course re- 
verses the conventional order: question-stimulating 
current events are given first, background follows to 
answer these questions; convention and tradition give 
the background before students have any use for it, 
without wondering about applications or assistance to 
the present and the future. 

Special courses in the world war and its results 
are announced by the universities of Wyoming, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Louisiana and Louisville and the colleges 
of Washington State, New York State and New York 
City. 

The world war as an appendix appears in many 
other courses. Miami University, for instance, has 
three courses on the United States and world politics, 
Far Eastern and international relations which come 
up to the world war. Texas University has a course 
on world politics which deals with “current relations 
to Japan, contemporaneous South America and the 
reconstruction of central Europe from the League of 
Nations.” Pennsylvania State’s course in contem- 
poraneous history comes up to the “Washington arms 
conference and problems of reconstruction.” Ten- 
nessee University’s course in European diplomacy and 
the world war, 1870-1920, gives the “background of 
the war, international rivalries and alliances, general 
and immediate causes of the war.” The University 
of Washington has a course on Turkey and the Near 
East which comes up to the world war, besides a 
seminar on “world war backgrounds” and a course 
on the “Pacific Rim.” 

Several other courses in recent history starting with 
1870 come up to the great war and others to recon- 
struction. The University of Wisconsin’s course was 
omitted last year; another course on recent history 
of the United States up to 1921 does not say whether 
it deals with foreign affairs; its courses in diplomacy 
sound historical and legal. California, with a special 
problem of immigration from the Orient, has a course 


on international relations with the Far East and 
another on “international barriers, psychological, 
racial, religious, and economical obstacles in the way 
of international coéperation.”” Louisiana’s course on 
contemporary history deals with “causes, events and 
consequences of the world war, national ideals and 
aspirations, racial, economic and diplomatic factors.” 

Several publicly supported technical schools offer 
no history whatever and make no reference either to 
foreign affairs or to current problems. 

Courses in special international problems are given 
by this public group: the Far East and the Pacific at 
Pennsylvania State; the Pacific Rim at Washington; 
four courses on Latin America, the Far East, the 
Ottoman Empire stopping at 1000 A. D., at Arizona; 
history of Russia at Colorado; Russia and her neigh 
bors and China and her neighbors at Nevada; Oriental 
politics at New Mexico; the Pacific Orient at Oregon. 

One of the oldest state universities gives a course 
in international law and four courses in the history of 
Greece, Rome, France and England, with no hint of 
twentieth century foreign problems. One of the 
largest state universities has not one line to indicate 
attention to current problems. In another state uni- 
versity the only chance to deal with foreign affairs 
would be a course in United States history which 
begins with 1914, and comes up eventually to the 
world war and the United States of today. 

Comparative governments are taught theoretically 
in several of these publicly supported institutions, but 
the announcements do not indicate use of current 
unrest and instabilities. 


Fourteen Wetit-KNown ror Women 

Of 14 colleges for women, with 11,000 students, 
none gives a course on the world war; one gives a 
course on current events; four state that current topics 
are used in courses which begin with more or less 
remote history. 

A separate course in current events “with special 
emphasis on economic aspects” is given at Hunter 
College, New York City’s publicly supported college 
for women. ‘“‘Newspapers, magazines and personal 
observation” are used. 

“Reading in newspapers and periodicals on current 
events in Europe,” is required at Rockford College in 
a course on the “characteristic features of contempo 
rary European civilization.” 

“Students are taught how to use magazines, news 
papers and other contemporary modern sources” at 
Connecticut College for Women, in a course on the 
United States since 1875 which aims to “help students 
discuss intelligently the more important social, politi 
cal and diplomatic problems of the present day.” 

“Conditions favorable and unfavorable to a more 
complete international coéperation in the future” are 
mentioned in a theoretical and historical course on 
international law and diplomacy at Randolph Macon. 

“Consideration of current events” is given at Bar- 
nard in the second term of a course on political and 
social history of Europe from 1815. 

One famous woman’s college with 23 courses in 
history has not a word to indicate emphasis on cur- 
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rent problems. Holyoke’s course in Europe from 
1840 to the present time leads up to the world war. 
A third famous woman's college has courses in Roman 
archaeology, recent Oriental civilization, the middle 
ages, modern Orient civilization, social and economic 
history of England, history of British colonial policy, 
comparative governments and international law, but 
gives no indication in its catalogue that present-day 
problems are used. 

How today can be reached and used in historical 
summaries is shown by Barnard and Vassar. Barnard 
has two survey courses, one starting with the break- 
up of the Roman Empire and ending with the world 
war, the other in the United States from 1865 to the 
Wilson administration. Vassar gives four courses 
which show “conditions that helped to bring on the 
world war’ and “problems in the evolution of exist- 
ing frontiers,’—contemporary history in central, 
southeastern and western Europe and “historical 
geography.” In political science, Vassar offers a 
theoretical course in modern governments which it 
says “gives special attention to the diplomacy of the 
world war and world politics since that time.” 

Eigutgen Privatety SupporteD 

Universities 

“Current events and their historical background,” 
open only to juniors and seniors, is Northwestern's 
lead. Note that the current events precede the back- 
ground. 

“Magazine material of especial value’ is used at 
Clark University, which has a “department of history 
and international relations.” ‘This last year “the 
social and economic results of the world war” were 
studied during the first semester of last year and 
“the disarmament conference and its problems” in 
the second semester. 

Three other courses listed by Clark, but not offered 
last year, are suggestive: elements of international 
law in which “leading cases from the world war are 
cited like that of Edith Cavell with students arguing 
the significance of the unsettled international law 
cases as if before the Hague court.” Another course 
on the political basis of modern international relations 
and a third on recent international relations of the 
United States introduce questions like these: “the 
strong friendliness for Germany changing to dislike 
and fear by 1913; the hostile feeling toward France 
gradually turned to the former traditional sympathy ; 
paternal fondness for Japan being replaced by grow- 
ing suspicion developed since the Russo-Japanese 
war.” A graduate course on the Washington confer- 
ence is listed but not offered, as is another course 
with basic factors in international relations covering 
such factors as “race, geographic environment, eco- 
nomic resources, historical tradition and diplomatic 
usages.” 

These wordings are no less helpful because courses 
are omitted. ‘The same is true of another course at 
Clark on the history of the intellectual class in 
Europe which “traces the changes in interests, opin- 
ions and attitudes of mind on the part of the intel- 
lectual classes from Oriental antiquity to the present 
day . . . the scientific, industrial, social and 


political revelations of the nineteenth century and the 
resulting novel elements in contemporaneous intel- 
lectual life.” 

“The insistent major problems of the last two 
decades” are stressed in a course at Chicago on recent 
problems of world politics. Contemporary problems 
are advertised in connection with a course on the rise 
and decay of the Ottoman Empire. 

Problems of world peace and race relations in 
middle Europe and the Far East are developed in 
two sociology courses at Western Reserve, not open 
to under classmen. 

“Present-day geography,” at the University of 
Southern California, develops “world relations, gov- 
ernments, social conditions, educational institutions 
and religious influences, also the types and character 
of peoples.” 

“Current and intricate problems” are discussed at 
round tables and seminar courses on Europe, the Far 
ttast, Latin America, and the Slavic world at George- 
town University; there also a course in comparative 
governments gives special attention to “new govern- 
ments and constitutions arising out of the world war.” 

‘The world war with its backgrounds and results 
is given several special courses. ‘The historical back- 
ground of the treaty of Versailles at Temple Uni- 
versity is open to all students, but not credited as a 
prerequisite to advance courses. ‘The history of the 
great war including the diplomatic, economic and 
domestic problems of the countries engaged is open 
to upper classmen and graduate students at North- 
western University. ‘The causes and issues of the 
great war, primarily for sophomores, are given at 
Washington University. The new map of Asia is 
taught at the University of South Carolina; and the 
world war, peace conference and problems of recon- 
struction at Washington and Lee. Catalogues indi- 
cate, however, that these courses with few exceptions 
start with the remote or near past rather than with 
the present; few indicate use of current happenings. 

“A general introduction to the religious, cultural 
and social life of today” is given in a course entitled 
“world civilization” at Syracuse, but is not offered to 
freshmen of whom 200 drop out each year. 

Although the larger universities tend to telescope 
several detail courses into one general survey or sky- 
line course covering the “high spots,” most of the less 
equipped, smaller colleges keep on giving several 
different courses in much detail. 

lor example, a general course in the history of 
Europe from the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 1648, 
to the present time, ends with the cause and probable 
effects of the world war; five other courses in the 
history of England, America, Latin America, Ireland 
and Poland come “to the present time.” 

In American history the only Harvard course that 
specifies “to the present time” is one on Massachu- 
setts, three courses on European history from the fall 
of the Roman Empire, on England from 1688 and on 
Latin America coming to the present time. 

“Without explicitly broaching the issues of the war 
of 1914,” Washington University announces a course 
on the political history of Europe from 1815 to 1900; 
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and it gives another on the United States since 1877 
which ends with the great war. 

“The great war and the new era” are the end of a 
course at Georgetown University on the nineteenth 
century. 

The courses on international law and diplomacy 
offered by the universities rarely specify the handling 
of present-day or recent problems. Catalogue indica- 
tions are that these courses are historical, theoretical 
and legal. 

Many single lectures on international ethics and 
such subjects as “the diplomat in foreign trade,” 
“your Latin American neighbors,” ‘Russia as a field 
for foreign trade,’ etc., are given at Georgetown 
University in its school of foreign service. 

Three helpful wordings are found in the Rochester 
catalogue: 1. “Special attention is given to the prin- 
ciples on which the world order now rests and the 
development of the machinery of peace and concilia- 
tion.” 2. A course on topics in European diplomatic 
history develops “special international problems, their 
relation to the world war, their adjustment at the 
peace conference in 1919.” 3. “The status of Amer- 
ican relations with the Orient’ is covered in a third 
course on the Far East. 

“Our world interest, principles of foreign policy, 
Pan-Americanism, Far East questions, the League of 
Nations, peace and reconstruction” are part of a 
course on problems in contemporary American history 
at Chicago; but it is for graduates only and was not 
given last year. Other suggestive wordings by 
Chicago are from courses not given last year: recent 
world politics including Wilson, Balkan countries, the 
Monroe doctrine and a sociological course on “social 
forces in modern democracy in the United States, 
England, France and Germany.” If the latter course 
and two other courses in “races and nationalities” 
and in “conflict and confusion of cultures” deal with 
current problems is not told in the catalogue. 

The university with the largest number of history 
courses has eight on the history of antiquity without 
hint that present-day events are tied up with the 
antique past, and three introductory courses in 
medieval and modern history without specifying any 
current problems. 

Johns Hopkins, mother of modern scientific work 
in American universities, has no course announcements 
which hint at current problems or events as late as 
the world war; of course, it would be possible to bring 
recent problems within course titles like Anglo- 
American diplomatic relations, Latin America’s his- 
tory of diplomacy and American diplomacy in the 
Orient. 

Harvard’s courses in continental Europe from 1871 
to 1914, in modern Germany, in Eastern questions 
and in the Far East in the nineteenth century might 
deal with current problems, but do not claim such ap- 
proach. One graduate course on European diplomacy 
since 1914 doubtless deals with problems still current, 
even if it starts with 1914 instead of with today. 
In its advice to undergraduate students, Harvard docs 
not mention current problems or foreign affairs even 
for the degree of distinction in history. Harvard 


engincers find no mention of foreign affairs in the five 
year course on engineering and business administra- 
tion, nor are foreign affairs and current problems 
listed among non-engineering subjects to which they 
may give one-fifth their time. Harvard law students 
may take two courses on foreign affairs, one on inter- 
national law as administered by the courts and another 
on international law proper. 

In Princeton’s graduate course on international law 
and diplomatic history there might be discussion of 
current events; none is specified. 

Future business men at Temple University are 
offered eight special courses in English history, two 
courses in medieval Europe from 376 to 1500 and 22 
other courses with no indication of tying up the past 
with the present. One course says it brings events 
up to our entrance into the world war. 

Latin America is creeping into college catalogues, 
usually through historical courses, but sans mention 
of current events. 

Men specializing in business at Northwestern are 
given courses in Latin American trade, Oriental trade 
and European trade. In political science they have 
courses on world politics in Europe and Africa and 
in Europe and Asia, another in politics and govern- 
ments in Asia and two seminars on the Far East and 
Near East which probably take up _ present-day 
affairs; they do not specify such approach. 

Special training for citizenship is announced by 
two universities, Boston and Syracuse. At Boston the 
catalogue lists numerous points to be covered, but 
does not mention or hint at foreign relations or the 
use of current problems. Syracuse gives two courses 
under the heading civic education, the aim of which is 
“to impart knowledge requisite to good citizenship” ; 
yet there is no intimation of recent problems or for- 
eign affairs. 

“To enable students to understand the civilization 
of their own day and to participate effectively in it,” 
Columbia University requires all freshmen in the col- 
lege proper and advises all freshmen in professional 
schools to take “the introduction to contemporary 
civilization.” 

Any other college, professional or high school 
wishing to follow Columbia’s example will find it easy 
because the outline has been published in a well 
indexed book of 161 pages. The first few days are 
spent on civilization and its basis, the world of nature, 
the world of human nature, and the career of reason. 
Then follows a survey of the “characteristics of the 
present day” which ends with the recent history of 
the great nations, the last heading of which is “the 
continued struggle for markets and power.” Then 
begins the contemporary part entitled “the insistent 
problems of today.” 

This course was substituted for formerly required 
courses in history. Its purpose is “to give the student 
early in his college course an opportunity to obtain 
material on which to base his own farther studies.” 
The use of newspapers, magazines, periodicals or 
current topics is not mentioned in the index or ref- 
erences, 

Firteen Orner Weii-Known Private 

In the small private colleges several helpful word- 
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ings appear. The Y. M. C. A. college at Springfield, 
Mass., offers its juniors preparing for secretaryships 
a five hour course in contemporary civilization which 
aims “to give the student a comprehensive view of the 
political, social and economic features of modern 
civilization, and to help him develop a world con- 
sciousness and a world conscience.” A large use of 
material from daily press and magazines is specified. 
The fields covered are five: 1. Summary of modern 
European history, emphasizing the development of 
the great nations, their distinctive political systems 
and peculiar problems. 2. The world war—causes 
and consequences; reconstruction. 3. Problems of 
the Near East—-Balkans, Turkey, Armenia, etc. 4. 
Problems of the Far East—Russia, Japan, China, 
India and the Pacific. 5. Current history; daily 
analysis of world news. 

“A study of contemporary European civilization 
with the underlying causes of the world war, its 
progress and consequences,” is a course at Hamilton 
College, of whose trustees Elihu Root is chairman. 
This course was not given last year. A second course 
listed, but not given last year, is entitled “the United 
States as a world power: Latin America.” This 
begins with a study of our progress from “isolation 
to leadership,” i. e., from 1870 to the war with Spain, 
America and the Orient, America’s participation in 
the world war, and the League of Nations. It is 
open to juniors who in Hamilton numbered last year 
58, whereas freshmen and sophomores who may not 
take it numbered 210. 

“Applications to date of settlements arranged by 
the peace conference” are given by Dartmouth in a 
course on the world war: no students may take it, 
however, until they have taken either modern Euro- 
pean history or history of England, or history of the 
United States. “Some American problems growing 
out of the world war” are included in a Dartmouth 
political science course on the foreign relations of the 
United States; this begins with Anglo-American rela- 
tions, takes up the Monroe doctrine, open door, and 
our relations with the Far East. Dartmouth has 
revamped her modern history and United States his- 
tory courses so that both come up to the world war 
and the peace conference. If the current events 
approach is used the catalogue does not state. 

“Present-day problems” are specially emphasized 
in the course on international relations at Carleton 
College where another course in modern economic and 
political problems takes up the “problems of the Far 
Fast, the peace settlement of 1919, reparations, man- 
dates and allied debts.” In Carleton’s biography 
department the course in outstanding modern Euro- 
peans does not come later than Tolstoi. Possibly 
Lloyd George, Lenine, Trotsky, Kemal and Wilhelm 
IT are being “hung up for seasoning.” In studying 
contemporary history last year, Carleton concen- 
trated upon “the important political and social con- 
ditions in the British self-governing dominions and 
their relations to the United States as a world power.” 

“From the most recent data obtainable 
present political and social conditions in Furope” are 
taught at Tufts “to bring out the after-war conditions 


in our country, especially by comparisons and con- 
trasts.” While current topics are not specified, they 
are clearly implied in the expression “most recent data 
obtainable.” 

“An intelligent interest in contemporary conditions” 
is sought at Colgate in a course in modern European 
history which starts at the Thirty Years’ War with an 
“effort to relate the course to current events.” An all 
year course called “current historical forces” takes 
up “mandatories and patronage of backward peoples, 
theories of statecraft and national destiny, conse- 
quences of the peace settlement for America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa and the services and dangers of inter- 
national investment and trade.” 

The method of directly using the past to illuminate 
the present is heralded by two other Colgate courses: 
1. A course in American history begins with the 
Furopean background and aims to give “an apprecia- 
tive understanding of the problems now confronting 
the country both in domestic concerns and interna- 
tional relationships.” 2. A course in Europe since 
1815 is to help Colgate students “observe the fruit: 
of the Renaissance, the Reformation and the French 
revolution as seen in this most remarkable portion of 
the age-long conflict between imperialism and democ- 
racy.” A constant factor in history courses at Colgate, 
the catalogue says, is “practical history” by which it 
means “past history as the foundation of present 
institutions and the present as an illustration of [and 
learner from] the past.” 

Williams College, where Bernard M. Baruch started 
the institute on international politics which for two 
summers has been instructing the whole nation, has no 
undergraduate course in foreign affairs. In _ its 
political science department, headed by the President 
himself and devoted to American problems, it aims 
“to stimulate political thinking”; but of eight subjects 
snecified, none hints at foreign relations. A course in 
the United States from 1783 to 1918 comes up to the 
termination of the world war with no catalogue ref- 
erence to current problems. A course in Europe’s 
“era of revolution and reconstruction” stops at 1900. 
Another course in advanced American history gave 
its first semester last year to our colonial and revolu- 
tionary period and the second semester to selected 
topics in American foreign policy, with no hint of 
current foreign perplexities. A course in the British 
Empire from 1783 to 1914 comes up to European 
controversies culminating in the war of 1914, with no 
wording to indicate any connection of the United 
States with these problems. 

Oberlin, long mentor of the middle west, has no 
reference in its history announcements to foreign 
affairs other than courses in Slavic history and Latin 
American history. In_ political science it offers 
courses on international law and relations and in 
Furopean governments with no suggestion that pres- 
ent or recent events have been used. 

In Amherst’s plan for alumni reading and studying 
six books are mentioned to indicate how it is going 
to help alumni “find the next book to read without 
great loss of time.” The nearest approach to present- 


day world problems in the list is a book on the eco- 
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nomic consequences of the Versailles treaty. It is 
easy to see how widely helpful colleges could be if 
they would guide alumni in analyzing current prob- 
lems! 

“Special reference to commercial diplomatic rela- 
tions of the United States” is given in a course on 
Latin American conditions at Tufts, where also 
“recent diplomatic procedure is stressed” in a course 
on international law and modern diplomacy. The 
history courses on Russia and Eastern Europe from 
earliest times “to the present day’; and on recent 
European history from the French revolution “to the 
end of the world war with a study of international 
relations resulting from the peace conference,” give 
a chance to use current events. 

In the smaller colleges also, Latin America is 
getting a definite foothold. Courses like Ripon’s 
course in lesser nations and their significance may 
touch on current events, but catalogues do not say 
they do. 

Whether recent problems are used or whether the 
time is spent on the cold past can of course not be 
told by students when reading announcements which 
give only titles. For example, Adelphi offers con- 
temporary history dealing with European history in 
our own times, questions of the Far Fast, Latin Amer- 
ican affairs and a course on world politics and interna- 
tional affairs which ends with problems of the great 
war. If the catalogue said “treated from the present 
backward” or “a laboratory course starting with cur- 
rent problems” or “by the old chronological method,” 
it would be clearer what students are offered. 

Most Tecunicat Scnoors Omir Forrian Arrairs 

The attention given to current foreign affairs by 
technical colleges of law, engineering, medicine, den- 
tistry and education is discouragingly little. Cata- 
logue after catalogue yields zero. 

Prospective engineers entering Stevens Institute in 
September, 1922, were asked about Gladstone’s policy 
regarding Ireland: how the English people were 
benefited by the War of the Roses: the results of the 
battle at Salamis and the second Tunic war: the 
government and religion of the ancient Egyptians; 
and the history of the Vandals. hese men who are 
to build the bridges, tunnels and broadeasting stations 
of the future were asked nothing about the world war 
or what has happened since. Irish Free State, or the 
relations of the Greeks and Asiatics of 1922 to those 
of the times of Marathon and Salamis. They are 
asked about the political career of Demosthenes but 
nothing about Lloyd George, Wilhelm IT, Trotsky or 
Obregon. In the first two years those who do not 
elect foreign languages must take texthook courses in 
history and government, one of which specifies that 
it stops in 1914. 

Even prospective teachers of history and prospec 
tive policy makers of high schools, normal schools 
and colleges now have hardly “a Chinaman’s chance” 
to learn for themselves the basic facts and principles 
of our foreien relations. 

Strikine contrasts are Carnecie Institute of Tech 
nologv, “M. I. T.” and New York State College for 
Teachers. 

“Current issues” are given at Carnegie Institute in 


“a lecture survey of important national and interna- 
tional problems to supply a timely content for themes 
and discussions in freshman English,” an example 
that is quite as useful for a small college or rural high 
school as for other technical schools. Another Car 
negie course offered to secretaries is “race groups in 
America” which includes changes in the causes and 
sources of immigration, difficulties of industrial 
adjustment, educational needs, etc. 

The pace setter for the training of technicians, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, offers one 
course on international law and American foreign 
policy. Students will make special reports relating 
“in part to present day topics and in part to leading 
principles of American foreign policy, such as arbitra 
tion, the Monroe Doctrine, the Open Door, Asiatic 
immigration, Pan-American questions, and to matters 
in which the United States is coéperating with Euro 
pean governments, such as the action taken by the 
Arms Conference. The work of the Hague confer 
ences and of the League of Nations will be considered 
as stages in the modern movement for a better world 
organization.” 

Prospective teachers at New York State College 
are offered a course in the great war: its historical 
and economical causes; the point of view of the nations 
engaged as shown by their governments; social insti 
tutions, theories and literatures: the influence of 
American ideas and ideals on other nations during the 
war; what we fought for and against: relation of 
military to diplomatic situations; peace offensives: 
peace conference; treaty of Versailles; and some prob 
lems of reconstruction. 

An equally definite oasis in the teacher training 
field is a course in labor problems at Kalamazoo State 
Normal College, which deals with “labor organizations 
and their present functions; strikes, lockouts, boy- 
cotts and other weapons of industrial warfare: 
metheds of promoting industrial peace: various wage 
svstems: immieration and emigration: sweat-shop 
labor; prison labor: woman and child labor: unem- 
ployment; industrial and trade education; and import 
ant aspects of recent labor legislation.” 


Morr anp Morr Current Lower 
Scnoo.s 


Without waiting for the colleges to lead the way, 
many of our high schools and grammar schools- 
public, private, parochial—are already giving the 
coéperation which the American Bankers Association 
requests for the safety of democracy and have already 
begun the instruction which Mr. Root says is essential 
to sound public participation in foreign diplomacy. 

Indeed, for every college student who is definitely 
informed with respect to labor civics and our foreign 
relations. it would be easy to select two girls and two 
boys from grammar schools and high schools who 
would press the collegians hard in a “snelling down” 
contest in the basic facts and principles of foreign 
relations and lahor civies. 

So little are these elements of sound thinking alone 
economic lines taucht in colleges and professional 
schools that it would he “cruelty to animals” to ask 
the average senior preparing for law, the ministry, 
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engineering or teaching, and even the average can- 
didate for the master of arts or doctor of philosophy 
degree, to compete with the average seventh grade 
pupil of many a public and parochial school in prac- 
tically every state. 

That 250,000 of its copies circulate weekly through 
schools is advertised by the Literary Digest. Last 
year 200,000 grammar and high school pupils took 
the national current history test of the Review of 
Reviews prepared by the Institute for Public Service. 
The Independent, Outlook, Survey, Youth’s Compan- 
ion, Current Events and Pathfinder are regularly and 
widely used. Recently Looseleaf Current Topics, 
issued by the Institute for Public Service, is offering 
a summary; a prepared lesson every week with ques- 
tions, and selected facts about frequently mentioned 
persons and foreign and home events of importance 
to the wide-awake mind. 

In Brooklyn one of the principal events in the 
school year, which rivals in interest the football and 
track events, is the Brooklyn Eagle’s current events 
test for high schools. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the youngest, smallest and timid- 
est high school girl must be prepared to face as large 
an audience as greets the famous lecturers on current 
events to women’s clubs, and give a brief summary of 
principal current happenings. 

State-wide examinations given by the Regents of 
New York State, last June, asked pupils in all parts 
of the state: 

1. To name four leading nations that took part in 
the Washington conference on limitation of armament, 
the person who called the conference, two topics 
discussed at length; 

2. To write on the establishment of the Irish Free 
State: economic problem arising from the world war; 
and two respects in which China is an international 
problem; 

8. To name two nationalities on the continent of 
Europe that have heen relieved from political oppres- 
sion since the world war; to show how they were 
oppressed and how relief was brought about in each 
country ; 

4. To point out two ways in which the Russian 
revolution of 1917 resembled the French revolution 
and two ways in which they differed; 

5. To write brief biographie notes on five of nine 
men including Venizelos, Lloyd George and Jan 
Smuts: to locate and state an important historical 
event connected with Ulster, Dardanelles, Poland; 

6. To mention three causes of unemployment and 
write on one proposed remedy; 

7. To mention two restrictions on immigration 
recently imposed by Congress with an argument for 
and an argument against further restrictions; 

8. To explain four results that Americanization 
work seeks to accomplish; 

9. To give two arguments for and two against the 
exclusion of five socialists from the state assembly; 

10. To explain what is meant by the 14 points, the 
14 reservations, the Lusk committee, the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the New York State Grange, and municipal 
ownership. 


There were alternative questions, but these show 
a significant new recognition of an important need. 

The extent and progress of teaching important 
current problems in lower schools have three meanings 
for colleges and professional schools: 

1. It is easy to incorporate current topics so as to 
strengthen every other subject and weaken none: 

2. Proper teaching of current topics greatly in- 
creases the interest of both student and teacher; 

8. When the current topics habit is part of the 
student’s preparedness for college, provision for con- 
tinuing that habit is necessary to higher education’s 
preparedness for student. 


The third point is important for, as Woods Hutch- 
inson once insisted with Woodrow Wilson, ex-presi- 
dent of Princeton, “it is quite as great a calamity for 
colleges to be unprepared for boys as for boys to be 
unprepared for colleges.” 


Twerve Questions ror Course-MakeErs 


1. Might credit be profitably allowed for attention 
to foreign affairs, labor civics, and current problems 
through current topics in secondary schools? 

2. Is it practicable and desirable to rank ability to 
discuss foreign affairs, labor civics, ete., among the 
minimum essentials demanded by college entrance 
boards and by state examining boards for entrance 
to the professions? 

8. Might all freshmen in all courses, professional 
as well as academic, be profitably offered a course in 
contemporary civilization or current history, including 
foreign affairs? 


CONSTRUCT 
YOUR OWN MAP SERIES 


By using the 
McKinley Wall Outline Maps 


These maps are cheap in price, 
selling for only 25 cents each. They 
are convenient in size, 32x44, and 
32x48 inches. They are printed on 
excellent paper. They can be filled 
in either during class or carefully 
prepared in advance by pupils or 
teacher. 


Write for sample, indicating 
the field of history or geography 
desired, to 
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4. Is it educationally and civicly desirable to re- 
quire such current problems courses of all freshmen? 

5. Is the habit of straight thinking with respect to 
current problems of such importance to the nation 
that progressive current problem courses might profit- 
ably be offered even if not required for all registrants 
of all classes? 

6. Is it practicable to insure the use of facts and 
principles involved in current foreign affairs in every 
history course, including those already outlined for 
different ancient, medieval and modern periods? 

7. Is there special educational value, as G. Stanley 
Hall insists, in having history taught from the present 
backward in answer to questions prompted in the 
student’s mind by current happenings rather than 
from an unassociated, unfelt, remote time downward? 

8. Do the so-called learned professions of law, 
medicine, ministry and teaching—for their own 
strength and for the safety of democracy—especially 
need ability to think straight about foreign affairs? 

9. Will the use of current topics make it easier to 
vitalize work in English composition, argumentation, 
foreign languages, natural sciences and all social 
sciences? 


10. Is the short outline or skyline or survey method 
of teaching history and the social sciences superior 
to the long drawn out method of meticulous detail in 
training students to use history in their thinking and 
voting for the future? In other words, will students 
read and use history more in later life if given several 
short unit courses instead of being limited to whole 
semesters or whole years on short periods of history? 

11. Since there is a heavy mortality in the first and 
second years of college, is it desirable to make sure 
that all students during the first two years have taken 
foreign affairs, labor civics, present-day national and 
state problems, etc.? 

12. Is it appropriate for trustees and donors, for 
students and alumni, for educators in high and gram- 
mar schools which are influenced by college example, 
and for faculty members in other departments than 
history and government, to ask that catalogues of 
colleges and professional schools 

(1) Provide for courses in foreign affairs and other 
current problems, and 

(2) Use the arts of best salesmanship in announc- 
ing the benefits to students and society at which those 
courses aim? 


History Project for the Grades—Pioneer Life 
in Cleveland 


DESCRIBED BY MARY FITZPATRICK, SUPERVISORY ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, SIBLEY 


PUBLIC 


SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For the earlier years of the elementary school, 
history should be made up of concrete examples, and 
the personal element should be constantly emphasized. 
In order to invest the past with a sense of reality, 
history should abound in concrete details which vis- 
ualize persons, situations and events. 

It is a quite generally accepted doctrine that history 
should begin with what is near in time and space and 
proceed gradually to what is remote. From the study 
of the home and school and their surroundings, pupils 
should proceed to a study of the local community as 
a whole: geographical environs, industries and social 
customs. It is not difficult then to look backward, as 
it were, to past conditions and events in the com- 
munity. The City of Cleveland offers wonderful 
possibilities for study of this kind. 


The opening of the magnificent Public Auditorium 
of Cleveland last spring, with the greatest Building 
Exposition ever held, presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a project of pioneer life in Cleveland. 
Miss L. A. Gillmore, General Supervisor of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, was quick to see the possi- 
bilities and to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded. 

The Building Exposition showed the finest and 
latest models for planning, building and equipping 
homes. The Pioneer Project as planned by Miss 
Gillmore and carried out at Sibley School had, as its 
objective, the preparation and exhibition at the 


Building Show of an early pioneer home of Cleveland, 
in which the various activities of the pioneer family 
were to be carried on. The managers of the Build- 
ing Exposition gave us all possible encouragement, 
as they, too, saw the advantage of the added attraction 
which the earliest type of Cleveland home would be 
when placed in contrast to the best that is offered to 
Cleveland homeseekers today. 

The school chosen for carrying out the project is 
one where a large percentage of the patrons is foreign. 
The leading purposes of the project were to develop 
civic pride and a community spirit and to unify the 
work of the school. 

In working out the project, the following steps 
were taken: 


I. PLannine or Prosect sy Supervisor TEacu- 
ERS. 

(A) Outline of work for intensive study of 
pioneer life in Cleveland to prepare for 
exhibit. 

‘B) The cabin and background. 

(C) The furnishings of the cabin. 

(D) The activities of the pioneer home. 


Il. Tue Launcnuine or THe Prosecr. 


Tur Worxine Ovrt or tHe Prosecr. 
(A) Intensive study of pioneer life in Cleveland 
(B) Story of Cleveland written by pupils. 
(a) To bring out the characteristic elements 
of pioneer days (1796). 
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(b) ‘To keep the historical idea of continu- 
ity by showing wonderful and steady 
growth of Cleveland. 

(c) ‘Lo contrast ways of pioneer life in cabin 
with home life in Cleveland now. 

(C) The teaching of various activities. 
(D) Constructing cabin and background. 
IV. Tue at Buitpine Exposition. 

Miss Gillmore held a meeting at Sibley School at 
which plans for the project were proposed and the 
following outline suggested for the intensive study of 
the history of Cleveland. 


STORY OF CLEVELAND 
Aims 

1. To become better acquainted with pioneer life. 

2. To compare ways of living during pioneer 
days with our ways of living. To appreciate 
hardships of those who led the way in the 
foundation of our great city. 

3. ‘To learn more about the history and achieve- 
ments of our city so that we may become 
worthy citizens of it. 

4. To make a history book of Cleveland for use 
at exhibit. 

I. Tug Founpine or CLeveLanp. 

1. The Western Reserve. 

(a) What it was. Description. The Indians, 
its first inhabitants. 

(b) The purchase of it by Connecticut Land 
Company. 

(c) Surveying of it. 

(Mention places in Cleveland bearing name— 
Western Reserve.) 

2. The Surveying Party under Moses Cleaveland. 
(a) Their preparation for surveying (Con- 

neaut): How the site of Cleveland 
looked then. 
(b) The coming of Moses Cleaveland and 


party. 
(c) The work of surveying Cleveland. 
(d) The boundaries of Cleveland, 1796. 
Map to show beginnings. Show on 
present map of Cleveland. Compare. 
(e) The first families of Cleveland. From 
where? Where they settled. 
II. Pioneer Lire 1n CLEVELAND. 

1. The first families of Cleveland, 1796-1800. 
How they lived. Some of the hardships. 
Amusements, etc. 

2. The slow but steady growth of the town. 
How first settlers traveled. Mail, Commerce, 
Early stage coaches—Heavy wagons. 

3. Schools and Churches—the beginnings. 

4. Effects of building Erie Canal and Ohio Canal. 
(a) Made it easier for pioneers to travel. 
(b) Brought more laborers here. 

(c) Increased the industries of the town. 
III. Tue Growrn or CLevevanp. 
1. Means which promoted growth. 
(a) Better roads. 
(b) Building of canals—Erie Canal in New 
York. Ohio Canal in Ohio. Show on 
map. 


(c) Lake trade. Kinds of vessels (sailing 
vessels at first, steam later). 

2. Cleveland as a manufacturing and commercial 
center. 

3. Cleveland became a city in 1836. 

4. Interesting advertisements in first directory 
of Cleveland. 

IV. CreveLanp anv Iron Ore. 

1. Why 1851 is an important year in the history 
of Cleveland. 

2. Where was coal being mined at this time? 

Iron? 

3. The building of railroads. 

(a) Why built? 

(b) To what points? 

(c) Results. Note the increased growth 
because of linking up of railroad and 
lake transportation. 

4. Manufacture of iron and steel. 
5. Effect of iron and steel industry on population. 
Reference: Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 

Ohio Supplement. 

V. Cievetann’s Part in THE Wars or THE U. S. 
1812—Civil—Spanish-American—World War. 
1. The call of our country. 
2. The response from Cleveland’s sons. 
8. The gallant record of our Cleveland soldiers. 
4. Their memory kept. 

(a) Statue of O. H. Perry at Gordon Park. 

(b) Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument - at 
Public Square. 

(c) Memorial Day. 

VI. CLreveranp Park System. 
1. Gifts of valuable lands for park purposes from 
time to time. 
Wade, Gordon, Rockefeller. 
2. Boulevard plan. 
3. Present park system. 
VII. GREATNESS. 
1. The fifth city. 
2. Name the things in which Cleveland leads the 
world. 
3. Things in which Cleveland leads our country. 
4. Other things for which Cleveland is noted. 
Reference :Cleveland Booklet-—Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
VIII. Group Pian. 
IX. Great Men—Past anv Present. 
1. Stories of pioneers. 
2. Stories of public-spirited men and women. 
3. Stories of patriots. 
4. Stories of inventors and their work. 
5. Stories of authors and artists and their work. 


X. Historic Spots 1n Cievetanp. Location. How 
MarkKeED. 


The teachers were enthusiastic. Each had an 
opportunity of choosing the unit of work for which 
her pupils were fitted, and at the same time to do 
work of importance in helping to realize the common 
aim. The work was carried on in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades. The teachers of the first three 


grades talked about the exhibit and about the work 
done in the other grades. 
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In the preparation of the stories for the history 
booklet, the children had some very valuable experi- 
ences through questions and problems which arose. 
Problems such as follow were raised: 

1. Why is our City called Cleveland? 
2. Who lived here before Moses Cleaveland came 
here? 
How did Moses Cleaveland happen to come 
here? 
How did he get here? 
Why did he choose this place for a settlement? 
What kind of homes did pioneers build? 
How was it built? 
How did they get water supply? 
How did they get their food supply? 
easy or difficult? Why? 

Kingsbury. 

10. Other wants and how supplied? 

11. How was the cabin furnished? 

12. Why was a weapon a necessity? 

13. What were the occupations of the men in 
the early days? Of the women? Amuse- 


Was it 
Story of James 


ments? 

14. How did the early settlers get to Cleveland? 
Roads? Bridges? 

15. What kind of dress was worn by pioneers of 
1800? 


The teachers supplied much information, but the 
children searched for material and brought in a very 
great deal. Reading, composition, geography, history 
and civics were all correlated in a most pleasing way. 

One little colored boy, Daniel Clark, whose story 
on “Cleveland in the Wars” appears in the booklet, 
went down to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument to 
see just what it did contain before he wrote his story. 
(He has been in the city only a year or two.) Ina 
fourth grade where the pupils were making a minia- 
ture log cabin, one boy brought one from home which 
his father helped him to make. A fifth grade girl 
brought in a modern house made of cardboard by her 
interested father. 

In the development of the project there was not 
only the closest correlation of subjects, but there was 
innumerable opportunities for socialized work. The 
social instincts were brought out and called into use. 
In fact there was so much group work in connection 
with the various units of activity and everybody was 
so anxious to contribute to its successful completion 
that a very strong spirit of codperation was developed 
in the school and in the community and many desirable 
habits were furthered. All worked together to accom- 
plish the goal. 

The activities carried on in the pioneer home were 
worked out in connection with the life situations 
studied. 

The average boys of the fifth grade under the direc- 
tion and with the help of Mr. Roberts, the custodian, 
constructed the cabin and the background; East 
Technical High School boys painted it so as to repre- 
sent a log cabin in the midst of a clearing. 

In construction there were numerous problems well 
worth while. The door and the fireplace opening had 
to be arranged for. It meant measuring and plan- 


ning. ‘The fireplace was built as a separate part of 
the house. ‘The boys thus had many valuable lessons 
in construction. The well-sweep, saw horse, and 
stump-mortar had to be made. 

The children had the experience of seeing how 
these things were made if they did not actually take 
part in the making of them. 

The girls of the same average class (and the boys 
too), cut and sewed the quilt patches for the quilt. 
The sixth grade girls were taught to quilt, to applique, 
to cross-stitch, and dance the Virginia Reel. The 
girls that did the applique work made cushion covers; 
and cross-stitch was used in making very pretty 
samplers. The knowledge of this work, besides help- 
ing the girls to carry on the activities of the pioneer 
family, may be applied by them to work of similar 
nature for themselves. The knitting was directed by 
teachers, but the girls that did the knitting had 
learned the art previously. The 6A boys and girls 
sewed carpet rags and learned to braid rugs. The 
girls of the 6A helped the teachers to make the 
costumes. 

The cabin was set up and furnished in the school 
hall before being taken to the building show and all 
the children viewed it with the pride of ownership. 
The teachers made the most of their opportunities to 
give the children all the experiences they could in 
connection with it. The program of activities at the 
exhibit varied each day. 

The “quilting bee” took place several times. While 
the ‘quilting bee” was in progress a wandering fiddler 
dressed in trapper style, came in and after he had 
played for the ladies, they decided to have a dance. 
So they danced the Virginia Reel. Afterwards they 
continued the quilting. 

Another time the carpet sewing or braiding, the 
carding or spinning of wool, and the knitting were 
done. 

The program one day consisted of churning, string- 
ing of apples, and making a sampler. On several 
occasions a tiny little girl played with her doll and 
cradle. 

An old lady who carded and spun was a great 
attraction. She is Miss Gillmore’s own “find.” 

A little boy, who had heard much of the log cabin 
before visiting it, on seeing it, said, ‘““Well, when is 
the lady’s husband coming to his dinner? I want to 
see her get his dinner.” That was one activity we 
were forced to omit because of lack of dishes. We 
couldn't find any wooden dishes, nor any others quite 
old enough for use in a pioneer cabin. 

The Western Reserve Historical Museum and Mrs. 
G. E. Follansbee lent us most of the furnishings. 
Some of the teachers and pupils obtained the others. 
Mrs. McCall, particularly, was fortunate in obtaining 
some very interesting exhibits. A friend of hers lent 
us a table which originally belonged to the Garfield 
family. Another friend let us take two plates said to 


be 200 years old. A beautiful sampler, made in 1840, 
by Mrs. McCall’s mother-in-law, was also lent to us. 
One of the exhibitors at the Exposition, Mr. White, 
of the Peele Company, lent us a clock that is 200 
years old. The spinning wheel was from the Educa- 
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tional Museum of the Cleveland School of Education, 
and the head of it and the cards, belonged to Mrs. 
Ryel, who spun for us. 

Miss Chandler, aunt of Miss Chandler, drawing 
supervisor, has a cherished possession in the form of 
a little china doll, sixty-eight years old, which was 
dressed by her first grade teacher and given to her at 
the end of the year for not having whispered all year. 
Miss Chandler let us take it for an evening. 

Numerous offers of loans of various old articles 
were made by. visitors at the Exposition. 

The setting of the exhibit—in the greatest Building 
Exposition in the World with its modern homes and 
appliances—was the finest summary of the work that 
could be made. ‘There it was,—visualizing persons, 
situations and events. Many of the men in charge of 
the Exposition, exhibitors, and visitors remarked 
about its appropriateness and there was quite a 
unanimous verdict that it was one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits there. 

It was a real pleasure to watch the expression on 
the faces of people when they looked at the Pioneer 
Home. In many it awoke memories of days long 
past. One old gentleman of 92 years said that if he 
had seen nothing else at the show he would have gone 
away well content because just to see the cabin and 
its furnishings was worth the price of admission to 
him. The sight of it brought back to him the days 
of his childhood. We heard more family histories 
since the beginning of this project (from children at 
school and visitors at the Exposition) than we can ever 
remember. Men especially wanted to tell of the days 
and ways that mother spun or churned or quilted. 

The Pioneer Home was the result of the self- 
expression of the children. It served a two-fold pur- 
pose. It became the cause of an emotional reaction 
from tens of thousands of visitors. 

The criteria for judging the value of a project 
recently appeared in the Journal of Educational 
Method (May, 1922). The writer of this present 
article has attempted to analyze the Project of 
Pioneer Life in Cleveland according to this criteria, 
and she feels that it has a decided value judged by 
these standards. 

The following extract is an illustration of the 
material contained in a booklet, “Ye Old Time Cleve- 
land and Today,” written by pupils of the Sibley 
School :— 

Tue Founpine anp Surveyine or CLEVELAND 

How many of us know the history of our own city? 
Let us glance back to the time when the King of 
England gave Connecticut a charter which gave her 
the right to a strip of land extending from sea to sea. 
The smaller colonies refused to join the Union unless 
the larger colonies would give up their western land 
to the United States. The larger colonies patriotic- 
ally gave up this land. But Connecticut reserved for 
herself a strip one hundred twenty miles long extend- 
ing westward from Pennsylvania and along the shores 
of Lake Erie. ‘Thus it received its name “Western 
Reserve.” Now the Western Reserve Historical 
Museum and the Western Reserve University bear its 
name. 


Would you like to know why Connecticut reserved 
this strip of land? During the war the soldiers lost 
their homes, leaving them penniless and Connecticut 
wanted to help them. So she gave them land in this 
vast patch of woodland. Later the Connecticut Land 
Company bought the remainder of this land and ap- 
pointed Moses Cleaveland to survey it. 

Moses Cleaveland with a band of adventurous lads 
started their journey. On July 4, 1796, they arrived 
at Conneaut. Here they celebrated both Indepen- 
dence Day and their arrival into the Western Reserve. 
After building a storehouse for their supplies the 
explorations were continued. As they were coasting 
along Lake Erie many picturesque scenes were before 
them. How wonderful was the singing of the birds, 
the murmuring of the silvery streams, and the reflec- 
tion of the tall trees in the waters of the lake. 

After they had traveled a long way they reached 
the mouth of a beautiful river which the Indians 
called Cuyahoga, because it was so crooked. After 
the party had climbed the steep, wooded banks they 
came to the spot where the statue of Moses Cleaveland 
now stands. Here Moses Cleaveland said, “What a 
wonderful site for a capital city!” 

So a town was planned. It extended from the 
banks of the Cuyahoga River to Erie Street, which is 
now known as East Ninth Street, and from Lake Erie 
to Ohio Street, which is now known as Central 
Avenue. Seth Pease, the chief of the surveyors, sur- 
veyed the town into fourteen streets and two hundred 
twenty lots of two acres each. The lots sold at fifty 
dollars each and later at twenty-five dollars. What 
would you have to pay for one now? This little town 
was named in honor of their leader, Moses Cleaveland. 


Auice Bett, 4-B Grade. 


Comments on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu. D. 


Armistead Gordon’s appreciation of Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, and Percy Barlow’s “Sketches from an 
Old French Town” in the January Scribner’s are both 
of interest to historians. 

“Fascismo is the expression of a spiritual condition 
brought about by the war, a reaction of the middle 
classes chiefly, against the demoralization of the 
Italian people by Radical Socialism and threatened 
Bolshevism that flourished in the aftermath of the 
war,” says Joseph Collins in a most satisfying article 
in “Italy’s Bloodless Revolution” in the January 
North American. 

“Criminal Communications” by Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert in the January Century is a most interesting 
study—with illustrations of the signs which wander- 
ing criminals leave in their wake. 

Two notable articles in the January Yale Review 
are Josef Reolich’s “Austria and Central Europe” and 
Duncan Black Macdonald’s “The Near East Tan- 
gle,” articles similar in scope, though divergent in 
viewpoint. Mr. Reolich says: “The picture of the 
Republic of Austria as a part of the New Order of 
Europe has recently undergone an important change. 
a This change took its rise from the Genoa 
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Conference and its apparent failure in dealing with 
the general questions of the economic and financial 
life of the Continent . . .” and “the intolerable 
situation in which the very act of its creation by the 
peace treaties placed Austria, has been much aggra- 
vated by many mistakes of the political party that 
make up the sovereign National Assembly of the 
country and the government appointed by it.” Mr. 
Macdonald lays the blame for the unsatisfactory 
conditions on religious differences rather than on 
political. 

In his article on “The European Chaos” in the 
January Atlantic, Guglielmo Ferrero says: “From 
month to month the condition of Europe continues to 
grow worse. Confusion multiplies. Nations 
ate wrangling with each other and are crushed under 
the burden of their debts. Distrust spreads apace. 
Capital is being wasted or concealed. Governments 
are losing what little authority they possess and are 
headed to bankruptcy. . Peace is preserved 
only by general prostration. Out of this 
disorder, a new order will some day be born. But as 
yet we do not know how or when. The reconstruction 
of Europe of which we hear so much has not even 
begun. . The three principal causes of Euro- 
pean chaos . . . are: the instability of Eastern 
Europe resulting from the Peace Treaties, interna- 
tional indebtedness and the growing tension between 
Germany and France.” 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s second “Damaged Soul,” 
Benedict Arnold, is published in the January Harper’s. 
Arnold, he says, was “a splendid fighter, a quick-eyed 
soldier, apparently a sincere and earnest patriot 
admired and esteemed by thousands of his country- 
men, praised and trusted by Washington” 
he had also “an active and vigorous intelligence 
‘ he liked to command men, to stir them to 
action by his influence and example, . . . And 
. «he had some of the finer moral qualities of 
leadership,” but “the fine qualities 
are too plainly tempered by serious and glaring 
defects. His was a nature of strong and 
masterful impulses, insufficiently balanced by any 
groundwork of principle or moral control ‘ 
whatever moral basis there was, it was too weak to 
maintain control in a temper played on constantly by 
furious passions.” 


Francis B. Simpkins concludes his study of “The 
Election of 1876 in South Carolina” in the October 
number of the South Atlantic Quarterly and in the 
same magazine is Edgar Legare Pennington’s article 
on “Raleigh’s Narrative of Guiana.” 


“The words of politicians are always insignificant. 
Half Europe is in ruin and they offer us puerilities 
instead of policies. The politicians do not 
know their job; that is the root cause of our troubles. 
They ought to be trained in the purest science of 
government, whereas they address us as if we had 
come to listen to a melodrama. The public 
squabbling of our politicians is generally over things 
that scarcely matter; ” so writes G. R. 
Stirling Taylor in a most interesting article, “The 


Imposters,” published in Z'he Nineteenth Century 
for December. 

Clair Price discusses “Turkey and the Caliphate” 
in The Fortnightly Review for December. “The new 
Turkey,” he says, “has been brought into being with- 
out capitulations, and while its Treaty of Peace has 
not yet been signed, its armies have been fighting on 
their own soil. It has already made a begin 
ning with its economic programme. Turkey 
is the scene of dual endeavor—to purge the country 
of the Western infiltration . . . and... to 
introduce into the country the governmental and 
industrial method which the West has devised for its 
own use and which has given it the overwhelming 
power it wields today.” 

“Three great dangers confront the world today, 
Pan-Germanism, Bolshevism and the spirit of nation- 
alism in the Near and Middle-East,” says the Duke 
of Northumberland in writing on “A Lesson in States- 
manship” in the November number of the National 
Review. 

All historians will revel in the unusual illustrations 
accompanying Alexander Welbourne Weddell’s article, 
“The Glory that was Greece,” in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for December. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROF. J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSRITY 


The United States of America. By David Saville 
Muzzey. Volume I. Through the Civil War. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1922. 621, xxxix pp. $3.00. 


“This book,” says Professor Muzzey in the preface, 
“is intended primarily for college students.’’ There 
are many ways of writing such a book—almost as 
many as Kipling’s “nine and forty ways of composing 
tribal lays’—but two stand out, overshadowing all 
others. Which is right, college professors do not 
agree—perhaps will never agree. One is to supply 
an objective platform, so to speak, on which the 
teacher is to rear his own fabric of interpretation, or, 
if he choose, adroitly avoid interpretation. The other 
is to establish the main lines of a sustained interpre- 
tation, assuming that the teacher will use this as a 
stimulus and that he will either support and amplify, 
or challenge and restate, as his views dictate. Pro- 
fessor Muzzey has chosen the latter method. He 
aims, in his own words, “at something beyond the 
mere chronicling the facts of the past.” 

As to presentation, the author’s main idea appears 
to be fluidity. As life is a flowing, eddying, variable 
thing, so the rhythm of any narrative that reflects life 
should have fluid qualities. With such assumptions 
he is bound to break away from all forms of purely 
legalistic interpretation. Witness his treatment of 


nationalism. His temper, his attitude, forbid his 
indulgence in those subtleties of political theory—so 
alluring to many minds—with regard to the descent 
of sovereignty from the British Crown through the 
Dismissing 


ambiguous years that followed 1776. 
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them as of little moment, he begins his detailed treat- 
ment of the subject in the confusions of the period of 
the Confederation. Accepting the view that the states 
became sovereign after the power of the Crown had 
collapsed, he is as near dogmatic as he ever permits 
himself to be in brushing aside the Webster-Lincoln 
theory that some collective government intervened 
between the old imperial government and the new 
confederate system. But he is still a nationalist, as 
his tradition would incline him to be, yet a widely 
different nationalist from any that his traditions could 
have produced a generation ago. “If there was no 
national state during the Revolutionary period, there 
was, nevertheless, an American nationality.” Here is 
his thesis. His vision of American development may 
be summarized as the gradual permeating, molding, 
assimilating of various communities and institutions 
by a steady expanding force, indicated by his term 
“nationality.” His faith in the validity of the cen- 
tripetal achievement of this force, surely, as indicated 
between the lines, is as real as was that of any 
nationalist of the preceding generation. But there is 
an immense difference in the mode of authorization. 
The legalistic authority has been replaced altogether 
by evolutionary authority. 


There is a further authorization in Professor 
Muzzey’s mind—namely, that the chief business of 
American experience has been, as he puts it, “the 
development of the American ideal of democracy, or 
self-government in freedom.” And here his national- 
ism is the same, apparently, as Lincoln’s nationalism. 
The great federal state, as a condition of maintaining 
and extending democracy, is the real end of all his 
thinking. It was Lincoln’s end, also. With this as 
his true objectiye, Professor Muzzey organizes his 
matter and guides its progression, aiming to make 
really vivid the mode by which this result has been 
obtained. 


Professor Muzzey is emancipated from the dread 
of the economist. Though he makes full allowance 
for the effects of material conditions in determining 
the channels through which the human force of Amer- 
ica has had to flow, the heart of his attitude is, none 
the less, his own sentence, “our destiny is not the 
making of money, but the making of America.” How- 
ever, lest anyone imagine that he is a dogmatist for 
his own view, there is abundant recognition in his 
work of those other forces which do not enlist his 
greatest sympathy. For a certain sort of idealist. it 
will be a little startling to find this other idealist 
giving assent to the doctrine that “the Constitution 
was framed primarily to guarantee the interests of 
property against the dangers of anarchy, repudiation 
and bankruptcy.” Neither is he the least disconcerted 
by the idea that the movement for a new Constitution 
was something very like a class conspiracy. In fact, 
all such considerations are easily assimilated by his 
underlying thesis. 


Here we have a competent statement of the signifi- 
cant facts of our historv—a statement that is unified 
by a sustained point of view, but that does not degen- 
erate into mere dogmatism and is so written that it 


constantly suggests that element of fluidity which is 
of the essence of life. 
N. W. Srepruenson. 
College of Charleston. 


A History of the United States. By Edward Chan- 
ning. Volume V. The Period of Transition: 
1815-1848. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. 623 pp. $4.00. 


Thousands of times have teachers been asked: “What 
is the best history of the United States?” To this an 
obvious answer is being furnished as the successive 
volumes of Channing’s work appear. His fifth vol- 
ume, covering the period from 1815 to 1848, shows no 
flagging of zest nor sagging of standard. Rather it 
exhibits a broadening of the author’s horizon and an 
increasing keenness of his perception, particularly as 
the latter is displayed in his brief character sketches 
of prominent public men. The book is neither 
dramatic, hortatory nor encyclopedic—it is essentially 
narrative, descriptive and explanatory. As a work 
of reference it may prove sometimes disappointing, 
but as a book to read it meets the crucial test. Rarely 
does one finish its treatment of any theme without 
wishing the author had said more upon it! Evidently 
Professor Channing has followed the maxim that the 
writer must take pains to save the reader pains. The 
citations in his footnotes and the bibliographies at 
the ends of his chapters demonstrate an enormous 
erudition; but his text embodies only the selected and 
thoroughly digested substance, and virtually never 
the form of the documents and monographs which he 
has used. The only chapter which is not easy to read 
is that upon literature, which savors regrettably of a 
catalogue of publications. This chapter concludes 
the first half of the volume which describes the chang- 
ing conditions in the life and culture of the people. 

The second half embodies the political narrative; 
but this also contains many discussions of economic 
and social matters introduced to explain the rise of 
various political policies. This causes perhaps an 
undue compression of some political themes, as for 
example that of the expulsion of the Indian tribes 
from Georgia, which is hardly taken up before it is 
abandoned. Nevertheless, the treatment of political 
history is generally adequate and sometimes it is 
freshly illuminating. Thus the point is made (p. 329) 
that the occurrences in Congress concerning the 
admission of Missouri are mainly significant not as 
the temporary closing but as the irretrievable opening 
of the sectional issue of negro slavery—-and the 
opening, as is here shown, was done by Northern 
Congressmen. Less novel yet notable is the attribu- 
tion (p. 418) of a substantial share of responsibility 
for the nullification episode to the “unfortunate” 
pressure put by Northern manufacturers upon Con- 
gress for increased protection to their industries. 

If such items be thought to show a Southern sym- 
pathy, others demonstrate that the author has not had 
a Southern origin; for a son of the South would hardly 
exaggerate the size and importance of the belt of black 
soil in Alabama as on page 39, nor confuse this sense 
of “black belt,” as is apparently done on page 50, 
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with the quite different use of the term in designating 
the zones in which the negroes constitute a majority 
of the population. Nor would a Southern student 
conjecture (p. 408) that the cotton planters generally 
received as little as one-half of the current New York 
price for their staple. No: Who’s Who is correct in 
recording that Professor Channing was born in 
Massachusetts and is a Harvard graduate. But he 
has read much and thought much through many years; 
and now he gives of his fullness what all may read 
with profit, no matter from what quarter they may 
spring. 
Utricnu B. 
University of Michigan. 


Ten Cent Pocket Series. 300 volumes. Edited by 
E. Haldeman-Julius. Haldeman-Julius Co., 
Girard, Kansas. (5c. each for minimum order of 
20 during Feb.) 


The desire of the editor of this series to be known 
as “The Henry Ford of Literature” finds some justifi- 
cation in his report of a remarkable sale of 20,000,000 
copies during the past three years. A more practical 
inspiration than Mr. Ford was doubtless supplied by 
the long-established and widely-used German series, 
Universal-Bibliothek, published at Leipzie by Philipp 
Reclam, representing in its more than 6,000 titles 
much of the best in every field for all periods and 
countries, and edited and printed with care and good 
taste. 

The Pocket Series in number and variety has made 
a fair start toward becoming the American counter- 
part of Reclam, but unhappily is marred by much poor 
editing, slovenly proof-reading and printing, and the 
inclusion of some shoddy stuff about Success, Will, 
Sex, Leadership, and the like, while grotesque com- 
binations sometimes appear in the same _ booklet. 
There is seldom a table of contents, even for a collec- 
tion of “Great English Poems” or Hsop’s “Fables.” 
No regard is shown for the desire of more intelligent 
readers for information about unknown authors of 
work requiring special scholarship, about editors and 
translations, for the titles of books from which 
extracts are taken, and for corrective notes. Edward 
Fitzgerald’s famous free version of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam appears with no mention either of the 
Persian original or of the man who made an English 
poem of it! The text is that of the first edition with 
the quatrains unnumbered, seven of them with trans- 
posed lines, and No. xxxix with its lines in the order 
of 3, 4, 2, 1, not to mention minor typographical 
errors. And with more than half the space blank 
on each of the 64 pages, it would have been easy to 
include the very different and exquisite reading of 
the fourth edition in the same booklet. — 

Notwithstanding these serious faults the Series is 
of value, and of promise, for there is no reason why 
such slipshod and incompetent work need be contin- 
ued. Nor is such abominable editing common to all 
the booklets. Much first rate literature is repre- 
sented: Aeschylus, Moliere, Ibsen, Wilde, and all of 
Shakespeare among the drama; Balzac, Henry James, 


de Maupassant, Daudet, Hugo, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Dickens, Wells, Zola, Chekhov, Anatole France, 
Hardy, Irving, Poe, among the fiction; Dante, Milton, 
Coleridge, Burns, Lowell, among the poetry; Voltaire, 
Shelley, Thoreau, Montaigne, Bacon, Emerson, Car- 
lyle, Mill, Huxley, Brandes, Saint-Beuve, Goethe, 
Lamb, among the essays and criticism; and much of 
value in philosophy, religion, science, and miscel- 
laneous fields; along with an admixture of the obsolete 
and of mere trash. 

For teachers of history and civics and of literature 
such a series obviously has great possibilities, but 
aside from the literature these have not yet been 
developed very far. There is Froude’s “Science of 
History,” Paine’s “Common Sense,” Hilda John- 
stone’s “Oliver Cromwell and His Times,” Mill’s 
“Subjection of Women,” “Four Essays” of Jean 
Jaures, the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the con- 
dition of the working classes, a debate on ‘“‘Capitalism 
vs. Socialism” by Professor Seligman and Scott Near- 
ing, and a few others; also a number of items pub- 
lished anonymously or by journalists and socialist 
writers of no apparent competence for such work. 
The possibilities are so great that it is to be hoped 
the editor will seek the necessary expert assistance 
and develop some of them. He reports history as the 
leading subject of interest in 9300 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire. 

The booklets are neatly bound in blue paper and 
the type usually is clear enough to read without eye 
strain; many a lover of good literature will be tempted 
by the ease with which a half dozen can be carried in 
the pocket or a dozen or more dropped into a small 
traveling bag. 

J. M. G. 


Social Civics. By William B. Munro and Charles F.. 
Ozanne. Macmillan, New York, 1922. 697 pp. 


This is a high school text designed for the rapidly 
growing courses in elementary social science for 
fourth year students. Its authors represent a com- 
bination of one of the most prominent college teachers 
and authors in the field of American Government with 
a successful high school teacher of civics. 

Its content is indicated by the following quotation 
from its preface: “This book covers a wider range 
than most texts. It includes not only a survey of 
governmental framework and functions, but many 
topics which are ordinarily spoken of as questions in 
economics, sociology, and _ international relations. 
The propriety of including such topics scarcely re 
quires defensive argument nowadays, for the old lines 
of demarcation in the social studies are rapidly 
breaking down. The problems of our complex 
civilization pay no heed to technical boundaries.” 

Parts I and II contain a brief summary in some- 
what general terms of the material usually dealt with 
in college elementary courses in economics and ana- 
lytic sociology, and a much more detailed description 
of political institutions dealt with in the manner of 
the prevailing college texts. The authors, indeed, 
state in their preface that “the main theme of the 
book is American government it is the 
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thread which holds the various chapters together.” 
This principle of organization does not seem especially 
convincing or actually fusing in effect and does not 
seem to justify the over-emphasis of political structure 
at the expense of social and economic structure. A 
more successful fusion might be attained by emphasiz- 
ing the evolution of our machine civilization from an 
agricultural society and its resulting dislocations. 

The third part of the book contains a series of 
chapters upon important public problems, such as 
conservation, commerce, labor, currency, taxation, 
utilities, education, health and welfare. These chap- 
ters are all thoroughly up-to-date, quite concrete and 
accurate. They are written, as is the whole book, 
in a sprightly, sometimes an eloquent style. A final 
section on international relations is a notable success 
in the fresh yet matured organization of a body of 
material which has, since the War, become of insistent 
value. The first chapter in this final section, how- 
ever, which deals with national defense, indicates by 
its length and amount of technical detail, that the 
authors are not yet quite demobilized—as does the 
quite journalistic account of the important Russian 
experiment. The treatment of programs of economic 
reconstruction, such as socialism, as well as trade 
unionism, may fairly be called liberal in point of view. 

To teachers interested primarily in a course in 
civies as training in scientific method for social think- 
ing, the compendious and detailed nature of most of 
the chapters will be considered a major defect. To 
such teachers also it might seem desirable to substitute 
for much of the detail of political structure the sort 
of material known as social psychology and the 
analysis of the scientific method, which seems to be 
proving of surprising value in actually developing 
more scientific social thinking among college students. 
They would wish more treatment of the basis of group 
habits, more about newspapers and the raw materials 
of public opinion. The analysis of political and 
economic motives in this text is the familiar, simple, 
but somewhat discredited Benthamite psychology. 
In place of a listing of arguments for and against 
such contentious proposals as municipal ownership 
and direct legislation, which this text does, they would 
ask for a more detailed analysis of the scientific 
validity of each argument in terms of adequate induc- 
tion, fair sampling, ete. But despite these criticisms 
from a special viewpoint the book will undoubtedly 
be ranked as a highly interesting and valuable treat- 
ment of our American political and social problems. 

To each chapter is appended a series of group 
problems (a few of which are concrete projects), a 
valuable list of special library studies, and a very 
useful set of reading references. The illustrations 
are reproductions of symbolic mural decorations in 
which Government is a dignified female, Labor a 
plumed knight, and Law wigged and stern. It is 
questionable whether this highly formal and remote 
symbolism is of nearly so much value in illuminating 
our public problems as are the vivid. homely photo- 
graphs of real politicians in shirt sleeves, lawyers, 
bread lines, and coal miners which accompany the text 
in other recent books of this nature. 


Rorert D. Leien. 
Williams College. 


Public Opinion. By Walter Lippman. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. 1922. 427 pp. 


This book is essentially a study of how public 
opinion is made, and why the newspaper can never 
suffice for this need. It presents in conclusion, as an 
alternative suggestion, a public fact-finding agency 
which shall supply adequate data and so give the 
needed reliability to public opinion. The argument, 
much condensed, runs somewhat as follows: We react 
not to the actual world, but to “certain pictures in our 
heads.” These “pictures” are more or less deceptive, 
being built by our own selective interests, and these 
in turn often stimulated or guided by propaganda. 
Each one’s mental stock consists thus largely of 
“stereotypes,” habitual ways of perceiving social 
situations, each joined with its own emotional re- 
sponse. Public opinion is the mass attitude corre- 
sponding to these deceptive “pictures” and emotionally 
toned “‘stereotypes.” 


Democracy is, however, inherently based on public 
opinion. With the growing complexity of modern 
social problems and with the increasing possibilities 
of mass persuasion, public opinion becomes increas- 
ingly unreliable; and democracy becomes accordingly 
increasingly inadequate to its own demands. Nor 
can we look to better newspapers to supply the better 
public opinion needed. These furnish, and must 
furnish, news, not truth; since news is their sub- 
sistence. The direct support of the newspaper, true 
enough, is advertising; but the reading-buying public 
support advertising. So the ultimate support is the 
whim of the reader-buyer. News is the bait to catch 
and hold the buyer. Poor bait, few reader-buyers. 
Few buyers, wasted advertising. Lessened advertis- 
ing, dying newspaper. Now truth, carefully sought 
and socially significant, is both costly and dull—two 
good ways to lessen income. We look then forever in 
vain to the newspaper to supply the necessary data 
for adequate public opinion. 

Where then can we look? Why not have social en- 
gineers? Engineers in the physical sciences have 
greatly furthered material progress. But the social 
sciences are different. In them laboratory experiment 
is impossible. They are tied to opinion. We there- 
fore won't trust the social engineer. But elsewhere 
there is hope. Let us separate the fact-finding side 
of social affairs from policy making. Facts can be 
found—at least within limits. Organize governmental 
fact-finding agencies. Give them permanent support, 
their officials life tenure. Allow access to all popers. 
Let them recommend to the cabinet heads, or if need 
be, appeal to Congress and so to the public. Relia- 
bility of findings coupled with publicity will in time 
make opinion. An enlightened public will in turn 
wish more such data. Only in some such way can 
public opinion be made intelligent. 

Mr. Lippman has written a good, strong book. It 
makes definite contribution. His discussion of the 
newspaper is perhaps the most satisfying, but his 
surcested fact-finding agency deserves study and 
vrobablv ultimate acceptance. On the whole the book 
is too long. If the author had argued it out before- 


hand in many discussion groups, his treatment would 
have gained appreciably in brevity, and in organiza- 
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tion and grippingness. As a shorter and better book, 
it would have gone further. The publishers have 
done well their part. All in all the book is one that 
must be taken into account. Its thinking puts us 
further ahead. 
Witiiam H. Kivparrick. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Foundations of American Nationality. By Evarts 
Boutwell Greene. American Book Co., New 
York, 1922. 614 pp. 


In The Foundations of American Nationality, Pro- 
fessor Greene sets himself the task of taking “a new 
account of stock—to trace in a single volume : 
the main outlines of our earlier history as they now 
appear after a quarter-century of research and dis- 
cussion.” The book is the first of a two volume Short 
History of the American People. (11. The Develop- 
ment of American Nationality, by Carl Russell Fish, 
appeared in 1913) designed primarily for college 
introductory courses in American history. This is far 
from a simple task, but Professor Greene has done it 
in considerable success. 

Not striving for a balanced narrative, he has 
selected the significant movements and forces which 
have made permanent contributions to American his- 
tory. Thus he rightly places the largest emphasis 
upon the English colonies. Interesting enough were 
the Spanish and French phases of early American 
history but American foundations are essentially 
English. Likewise, with this selective aim, Professor 
Greene keeps a steady eye on the nature of the British 
empire and its divergent developments and consequent 
problems. The imperial crisis and the Revolution 
consequently are given able statements. This is wel- 
come not only because it is good history, but because 
bad history was for so long a source of anti-British 
feeling in America and an obstacle in the way of one 
of the surest guarantees of peace—Anglo-American 
friendship. 

It is in the sensing of the significant foundations of 
American nationality that Professor Greene makes his 
contribution. His book is a fair statement of the 
researches of a quarter-century. Less successful is 
his presentation. One wonders whether there is too 
much material used or whether obscurities in style 
are to blame—mavbe both. At any rate, the forest 
is often obscured for the college student bv the trees. 
The half paragraph on the “Suffolk Resolves” does 
not “get across” with the under-classman. And he 
is confused with a sentence such as the following, 
which opens chapter XXII: “When the Revolution 
broke out, it was mainly the work of men who lived 
within a hundred miles of the coast, and the numbers 
of permanent settlers who actually crossed the moun- 
tains was insignificant.” No other sentence is as 
confusing but rarely does the author’s literary imag- 
ination aid the reader. A_ better marshalling of 
material could have shown the evolution of the colonial 
argument against the mother country to greater advan- 
tage. The earlier portions of the book are written 
with greater ease. 


Professor Greene’s narrative concludes with 1789 
and is given 614 pages of text; its companion volume 
covering the period from 1783 to 1913 is done in 535 
pages. The former is not too long, but the Short 
History of the American People is unevenly balanced. 
The Foundations is a valuable addition to our manuals. 
Deserving special mention is the critically selected 
bibliography appended to each chapter, made up of 
practical and readily accessible items arranged top- 
ically. A portrait of Franklin of 1759 is the frontis- 
piece. Several other portraits, a dozen good maps, 
and 28 pages of close indexing add greatly to the 
book’s value. 

Irvine S. Kutt. 

Rutgers College. 


The New Constitutions of Europe. By Howard Lee 
McBain and Lindsay Rogers. Doubleday, Page 
and Company, Garden City, 1922. 612 pp. $3.00. 

This important contribution to the study of govern- 
ment might well carry the title “Modern Tendencies 
in Constitution-Making.” It provides not only the 
texts of eleven new constitutions with historical notes 
introducing each, but also 164 pages of discussion of 
the leading principles of national political organiza- 
tion and in appendices three other important Euro- 
pean constitutions—those of Belgium, France, and 

Italy—a chapter on the recognition of new states, 

and Lord Bryce’s discussion of the function of second 

chambers. 


The discussion of principles of political organiza- 
tion is divided into eight chapters which take up 
successively such topics as the following: the growth 
of popular legislatures at the expense of hereditary 
monarchs; the growth of legislative control over 
administrative departments; the basis of bicameral 
organization of legislatures and the fate of second 
chambers; the segmentation of large states and the 
union of small states into federal unions; proportional 
representation; syndicalism and functional represen- 
tation; the diplomacy of democracies; and the growth 
of political functions toward socialism. Such topics 
as these could be made the theme of the usual dry-as- 
dust detailed description of superficial political 
details, but they have not been made such in this 
volume. The discussion cuts right into the heart of 
each topic, treating it in the light of liberal political 
philosophy but expressing the philosophy in terms 
and sentences which can be understood by anyone who 
can read with understanding current magazine dis- 
cussion of important political matters. 


The volume is thoroughly scholarly in its make-up, 
is supplied with sufficient footnote references to 
sources of additional information and discussion, and 
with a good index. A few diagrams, which are so 
rare in works on political organization, would have 
helped to simplify the treatment. The reader can find 
the constitutions of Latvia and Lithuania in Current 
History of December, 1922, if he wishes to supple 
ment those furnished by the authors. 

Epaar Dawson. 


Hunter College. 
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An Introduction to World Politics. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Century Company, New York, 
1922. 595 pp. $4.00. 

The Introduction to World Politics includes the 
study of its beginnings “comparatively slight” before 
the nineteenth century, ‘with summaries of industrial, 
colonial, and exploring developments that preceded 
these beginnings.” A study of nationalism and 
steam-power is followed by a long chapter on the rise 
of world powers containing, very concisely, many 
facts concerning the formation of the great nations. 
Rather full though rapid accounts dispose in suc- 
cessive chapters of French and British colonial devel- 
opmeut and then short sections discuss the consolida- 
tion of British power in the Near East and the Near 
Eastern Question up to 1908. The following chap- 
ters treat likewise of French colonial government in 
Northern Africa and the Far East: two others treat 
of similar German ambitions. To the causes and 
events of the World War several chapters are given, 
while each of the important peace treaties comes in 
for separate treatment. Other chapters are assigned 
to American colonial development, and to the Wash- 
ington conference and its results. 

The book gives a comprehensive view and is well- 
proportioned. Much could be said in praise of the 
vast amount of work done to prepare such a book, 
and much admiration should be expressed for the 
great array of facts packed into a single volume with- 
out letting the interest be lost in the mass. It 
contains many truths that people will accept when 
they are driven cogently home, such as, that a durable 
peace for the Balkans and for Europe is possible only 
if Irredentism can be diminished as a source of fric- 
tion, and other points of this character. 

The outstanding faults of the book come from the 
intensity with which Mr. Gibbons asserts his opinions. 
It is unfair to condemn France so soundly (pp. 436, 
454) for leaving Cilicia without citing certain cir- 
cumstances of an extenuating character; to refer to 
her “hostile policy’ toward Spain without reference 
to the use made by France’s European enemies of 
Spanish colonial soil during the War: to characterize 
Poland (pp. 450, 467, 472) imperialistic without 
showing Poland’s side at all; and to tar Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania with the same brush by 
quoting Major-General Kernan’s report (note on page 
426), that “each of the three states named has designs 
on the surrounding territory and each is determined 
to get by force if need be, as large an area as pos- 
sible.” Again, what regions inhabited entirely by 
people of their own tongue were taken from Bulgaria? 
(Page 453). It is not accurate to say (p. 489) that 
“we class among colored races virtually all Africans 
and Asiatics’’ unless “we” refers to some unenlight- 
ened public,-not in Northern Africa. It is a half- 
truth at best to state without qualification that the 
republics of the Caucasus succumbed to Bolshevik 
propaganda (p. 466). But why multiply instances? 
Chapters XI. and XLI contain many such. The 
author does impress the reader with the abundance 
of newer viewpoints; he does not equally impress him 
with the soundness or stability of those new points 
from which to draw final conclusions. 


The eight maps, all in black and white, are well 
done; with only one European (that of the Balkan 
Peninsula in 1914). The addition of others bringing 
Kurope and Africa up to 1922 would have been 
acceptable. The index is fairly good. 


A. I. AnpREws. 
Tufts College. 


The International Protection of Labor. By Boutelle 
Ellsworth Lowe. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921. 439 pp. 

Attempts to achieve an intelligent internationalism 
are old and extensive. Regardless of the intensity of 
nationalistic ideas, nothing could prevent countries, 
organized industrially as are the nations of Western 
Europe and of America, from multiplying the points 
of contact between nations and from extending the 
sphere of international action. In the fields of com- 
merce and finance, international action, both private 
and public, has already come to occupy a position of 
prominence whose influence few recognize. In the 
main, however, internationalism in industry and trade 
has grown out of the necessities of the situation. 
International attitudes toward the status of labor, on 
the other hand, may be said to result from deliberate 
attempts to raise labor standards the world over and 
to point to the common interests of labor, regardless 
of its national affiliations. As the case may be, there- 
fore, international labor activity has cither assumed 
the form of political movements, designed to teach 
labor the futility of narrow nationalist affiliations, or 
it has resulted in the organization of centers of 
information and of administrative offices charged with 
gradually elevating, through education and legal 
enactment, the international competitive level of labor 
employment. These various phases in the interna- 
tional protection of labor, culminating in the labor 
provisions of the Peace Treaty of 1919 and in the 
agencies of education and administration set up by 
the League of Nations, Mr. Lowe explains in consid- 
erable detail, supporting his story with the reproduc- 
tion of most of the important documents bearing on 
the question. The record of achievement, which Mr. 
Lowe describes, is slight. But it is indubitably a 
record of progress. 


Leo Woman. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Nov. 25, to Dec. 30, 1922 


Listep py Cuartes A. Covtoms, Px. D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Andrews, Clarence L. The Story of Sitka, Seattle, Wash.: 
Lowman & Hanford. 108 pp. $1.50. 
\rnett, Alex. M. The Populist Movement in Geor, 

N. Y.: Longmans, Green, 239 pp. (10% p. bibl.). $2.50. 
Bland, Richard. An inquiry into the rights of the British 
Colonies. Richmond, Va.: Appeals Press. $3.50, 
Bowers, Claude G. The part battles of the Jackson period. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 506 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
Chambers, Henry E. a Valley beginnings. N.Y.: 
Putnam, 389 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $4.50. 


Duncan, Hannibal G. The changing race relationship in 
the Border and Northern States. 
Penna. 127 pp. (2% p. bibl.). 


Phila.: Univ. of 
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Evans, Charles. Oaths of allegiance in Colonial New Eng- 
land. Worcester, Mass.: Am, Antiquarian Soc. 64 pp. 
$1.00. 

Fogdall, Soren. Danish-American Diplomacy, 1776-1920. 
Iowa City, la.: Univ. of lowa, 171 pp. (7 p. bibl.). 

Henry, Robert H. Editors I have known since the Civil 
bat [An autobiographical story of the civil, military, 

history of Mississippi]. Jackson, Miss.: 
[Aut nor}. 434 pp. $3.00. 

McGregor, James C. ‘The disruption of Virginia. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 328 pp. $2.00. 

Patterson, Caleb P. The Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865. 
Austin, Texas: Univ. of ‘Texas. 213 pp. (7% p. bibl.). 

Rhodes, James Ford. ‘The McKinley and Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations, 1897-1909. N, Y.: Macmillan. 418 pp. 
$4.00. 

Smith, Nancy W. P. The Provincetown book. Brockton, 
Mass.: ‘Tolman Print, Inc. 260 pp. $2.25. 

Wertenbaker, oe J. The planters of colonial Vi irginia, 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ, Press. 250 pp. $2.50. 

West, George M. es Andrews, Florida; historical notes 
upon St. Andrews and St. Andrews Bay. St. Andrews, 
Fla.: Panama City Pub. Co. 120 pp. $2.50. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Chiera, Edward. Old Babylonian Contracts (Univ. of 
Penna.; Univ. Mus. Pubs.). N. Y.: Appleton. $3.50. 

Julian. Roman Emperor. Juliani Imperatoris Epistolae, 
Leges, Poematia, ragramenta varia; College—-runt et 
recensuerunt I. Bidez and F. Cumont. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 328 pp. $3.70. 

Marsh, Frank B. The founding of the Roman Empire. 
Austin, Texas: Univ. of Texas. 329 pp. $2.65. 

Schaeffer, Henry. Hebrew tribal economy and the jubilee. 
N. Y.: G. E. Stechert. 198 pp. $1.80. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Beer, George L. British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. 327 pp. $2.50. 

Clarke, H. Lowther. Walter de Gray, Archbp. of York, 
1215-1255. N. Y.: Macmillan. 31 pp. 20c. 

Dunlop, Robert. Ireland from the earliest times to the 
present. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 724 pp. $2.20. 

Horne, E. A. The political system of British India. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 184 pp. $3.50. 

Jacobites (The) and the Union; being a narrative of the 
movements of 1708, 1715, 1719. Edited by C. S. Terry. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 274 pp. $3.50. 

Jane, L. C., editor. The chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelond, 
Monk of St. Edmondsbury. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
255 pp. $1.85. 

Jenkins, Claude. The monastic chronicles and the early 
school of St. Albans. N. Y.: Macmillan. 98 pp. $1.40, 

Tanner, Ralph. The Westminster history of England. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 240 pp. $2.00. 

Terry, Charles S., editor. Forty-five; a narrative of the 
last Jacobite rising. N. Y.: Macmillan, 208 pp. $3.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Allen, George H. The French Revolution. In 4 vols. Vol. 
1. Phila.: G. Barrie’s Sons. $10.00 each, 

Coffey, Diarmid. The co-operative movement in Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and North Italy during and after the 
World War. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 99 pp. 
$1.00. 

Davis, Muriel O. Outlines of European History. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 149 pp. $1.20. 

Davis, William Stearns. A short history of the Near East 
from the founding of Constantinople, 330 A. D. to 1922, 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 480 pp. $3.00. 

Guedalla, Philip. The Second Empire. N. Y.: 
457 pp. $5.00 

Mowat, R.B. A history of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914. 
N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 308 pp. $5.75. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Western question in Greece and Tur- 
key. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 420 pp. $5.00. 
West, Willis M. The story of world progress. Boston: 

Allyn & Bacon. 669 pp. $2.00. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Buchan, John. A history of the Great War, In 4 vols. 


Putnam. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 552, 578, 603, 536 pp. $20.00 
set. 

Edmonds, General James E. Military operations, France 
and Belgium August-October, 1914. N, Y.; 
Maemillan. 543 pp. $8.00. 

Frederick William Victor August, formerly Crown Prince 
of Germany. Kronprinz Wilhelm; meine ee 
aus Deutschlands Heldenkampf. N. Y.: Lemecke & 
Buechner, 371 pp. $6.00. 

Lutz, Ralph H. ‘The German revolution, 1918-1919. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 186 pp. 
$2.00, 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 

Mann, Jacob. The Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Fatimid Caliphbs. N. Y.: Oxford Univ, Press. 430 pp. 
$7.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Lindsay, W. M., editor. Paleographia Latina. N. Y.: 
Oxtord Univ, Press. 66 pp. $1.70. 

Lucas, Sir Charles, ‘Ihe partition and colonization of 
Africa, N. Y.:; Oxford Univ. Press. 288 pp. $4.20. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Asquith, Margot Tennant. Margot Asquith, an autobiog- 
raphy; Vols. 3 and 4, N.Y.: Doran, 239,227 pp. $7.50 
set. 

Fuller, Joseph V. Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its zenith. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 380 pp. $3.75. 

Bishop, Joseph B. Charles Joseph Bonaparte; his life and 
public services. N. Y.: Scribner. 304 pp. $2.50. 

Van Dyke, Paul. Catherine de Médicis; In 2 vols. N,. Y.: 
Seribner. (1614 p. bibl.). $9.00 set. 

Grant, A. J.,editor. Karly lives of Charlemagne. N, Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 179 pp. $1.85. 

Corby, Jane. The story of David Crockett. N. Y.: Barse 
and Hopkins. 182 pp. $1.00. 

Raymond, Kk, T. Mr. Lloyd George. N. Y.: 367 pp. me. 

Stone, Gene. The story of Thomas Jefferson. N. 
Barse & Hopkins. 182 pp. $1.00. 

Lincoln, Abraham. The Life and Public Services of Gen- 
eral Zachary ‘Taylor | An address by the author; from 
the columns of a contemporary newspaper]. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 55 pp. $5.00. 

McSpadden, Joseph W. ‘The story of Abraham Lincoln. 
N. Y.: Barse & Hopkins. 181 pp. $1.00. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W. Lincoln; an account of his per- 
sonal life. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill. 474 pp. 
(5 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

St. Denis, Louis Etienne. Napoleon from the Tuilleries to 
St. Helena. N. Y.: Harper. 302 pp. $3.00. 

Rosen, Roman R., Baron. Forty years of diplomacy. In 
2 vols. N. Y.: Knopf. 315, 309 pp. $7.50 set. 

Miller, Anna E. Recollections of James Russell Trumbull. 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College. 

Coody, Archibald S. Biographical sketches of James K. 
Vardaman. Jackson, Miss.: | Author]. 232 pp. $2.00. 

Woolman, John. The journal and essays of John Wool- 
man; edited by . . Amelia M. Gummere. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 643 pp. (21 p. bibl.). $6.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Blachly, Frederick and Oatman, M. E. Everyday citizen 
ship. N. Y.: C. E. Merrill Co. 252 pp. 80c. 

FExline, Frank. Politics. N. Y.: Dutton, 226 pp. $2.00. 

Ingraham, Sydney FE. The story of democracy. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. $22 pp. $1.20. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


Compitep Ry Leo F. Srock 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
History in the Upper Elementary Grades. 
Chase (School and Society, December 30). 
The Meaning of Legal History. Lecture notes of the 
Late Prof. Willard Barbour (Columbian Law Review, 
December ). 
Political Development and Relations. Sir Robert L. Bor- 
den (Dalhousie Review, January). 


Wayland J. 


Our Prehistoric Ancestry. A. D. Fraser (Dalhousie Re- 
view, January). 
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Emergency Government in Rome and Athens. Robert J. 
Bonner (Classical Journal, December). 

Taxation and Bureaucracy in the Declining (Roman) Em- 
pire. W. Wells (Sewanee Review, October-December). 

Literature on Church History, 1914-1920. Gustav Kriiger 
(Harvard Theological Review, October). II. The 
Medieval Church. 

The Story of Commercial China. 
Pacific Magazine, January). 
Did the Kaiser Tell the Truth? Stephane Lauzanne (North 
American Review, January). Concerning the Kaiser’s 

statement regarding the death of his father. 

The Political Development of Catholicism in Germany. 
Georges Chatterton Hill (Contemporary Review, De- 
cember). 

The First Two Universities of North 
de Heredia (America, Dec. 23). 
Some Reflections on the Cabildo as an Institution. William 
W. Pierson, Jr. (Hispanic American Historical Review, 

November). 

Bolivar, José F. Rodé (Inter-America, December). 

Social Life in Brazil in the Middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Gilberto Freyre (/Tispanie American Historical 
Revirw, November). 

The XXth International Congress of Americanists. T. 
Cooper Clark (Pan-American Magazine, December). 
Historical Research in Russia during the Revolutionary 
Crisis. A. Presniakov (American Ilistorical Review, 

January). 

Some Causes of Turkey’s Present Condition. L. P. Cham- 

bers (Queen's Quarterly, October, November, Decem- 


Julean Arnold (Mid- 


Cc. M. 


America. 


ber). 
The Vital Eastern Problem: Past Mistakes and Present 
Dangers. Herbert Mullaly (Nineteenth Century and 


After, December). 

The Return of the Turk. Charles F. G. Masterman (Aflan- 
tic Monthly, January). 

The Suppression of Piracy in the West Indies (continued). 
Francis B. C. Bradlee (JTistorical Collections of the 
Essex Institute, January). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Teaching and Problems of History in English Sec- 
ondary Schools. Cloudesley Brereton (Journal of 
Education. London, December). 

The Inns of Court and the Inns of Chancery. 
Cohen (Juridical Review, December). 

Tory Democracy and its Leaders. F. G. Knollys (Vine- 
teenth Century and After. December). 

An Fighteenth-Century Election in Fingland. William T. 
Morgan (Political Science Quarterly, December). 

The Diary of Joseph Farington: a Picture of the England 
of George ITT. James Greig, editor (Atlantic Monthly, 


Herman 


January). 

Orders in Council and the Taw of the Sea. Gordon F. 
Sherman (American Journal of International Law, 
October). 

The Admiralty in War and its Civilian First Lords. S. 


Fardlevy-Wilmot 
December). 
The T.abor Party in Parliament. 
housie Review, January). 
The Destruction of the Public Records: the Loss to Trish 
History. Herhert Wood (Studies. September). 
Teaching of Indian History. R. R. Pawer (Indian Review. 
November). 
Guilds in Ancient 
November). 
UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIFS 
Universitv Centre for Research tn Washineton. J. F. 
Jameson (American Historical Review. January). 
European History and Amertean Scholarship. Chorles H. 
Haskins (American Historical Review. January). 
Presidential address of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 
Development of the Anti-Jananese Agitation in the United 
States. Raymond Buell (Political Science Quar- 


(Nineteenth Century and After, 


Francis A. Carman (Dal- 


India. V. Natesan 


terly, December. 
Exploration of the Mound City Group. 


William C. Mills 


(Indian Review, 


oo Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Octo- 

er). 

Spanish Seamen in the New World during the Colonial 
Period. Paul S. Taylor (Hispanic American Historical 
Review, November). 

Salem Vessels and their Voyages: the Shi 
G. Putnam (Historical Collections o 
tule, January). 

Religious Freedom in Provincial Maryland. Bernard C. 
Steiner (American Historical Review, January). 

New Jersey Paper Currency, 1709-1786. William W. Brad- 
beer (Proceedings of New Jersey Historical Society, 
January). 

Life of Thomas Johnson, XI. Edward S, Delaplaine 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, December). 

The Inventor of the Hatchet Story. Carl Holliday (Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review, January). 

Washington and the Braddock Campaign. Charles Moore 
(D. A. R. Magazine, December). 

The Aides-de-Camp of General George Washington. John 
C. Fitzpatrick (D, A. R. Magazine, January). 

Damaged Souls: IT. Benedict Arnold. Gamaliel Bradford 
(Harper's, January). 

James Alfred Pearce (continued). Bernard C. 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, December). 

The London Mission of Thomas Pinckney, 1792-1796. Sam- 
uel F. Bemis (American Historical Review, January). 

The Yankee and Teuton in Wisconsin. Joseph Schafer 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December). 

History of the Organization of Counties in Iowa. Jacob 
A. Swisher (Iowa Journal of History and Polities, 
October). 

Blaine and the Pan-American Movement. A Curtis Wilgus 
(Hispanic American Historical Review, November). 

Memories of a Busy Life (continued). Gen, Charles King 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December). 

The Ancient Days of the Spanish War: Chapters from the 
Diary of John D. Long. Lawrence S. Mayo, editor 
(Atlantic Monthly, January). 

Destroyer Experiences during the Great War. Capt. J. K. 
Taussig (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, December). 


George. George 
the Essex Insti- 


Steiner 


WALL AND DESK 
OUTLINE MAPS OF THE 
NEW EUROPE 


Recent additions to the McKiniey Ouvurt- 
LINE Maps include Maps of Europe showing 
the boundaries of 1914 and those of 1921. 
The series also includes European Maps 
without political divisions, but showing the 


physical features. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES TO 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., 
PHILADELPHIA 
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EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY SET 
Edited by Scholars. 


| cumeses INTO OUR NEW MAP CATALOG 


Produced by Craftsmen. 


Many courses combine a part of the Medieval and Modern History with the Ancient History 
under the title Early European History. For such a course it is only necessary to add the first 12 
maps in the Harding European series, thus making a set of 28 maps. 
BH 28 and its price is the same as set H 28 in any style of set mounting. 


This is called set number 


Breasted Ancient History Series 


B 1. Ancient World - 
B 2. Ancient Orient and Palestine = + 
B 3. Oriental Empires = —— ; 
B 4. Eastern Mediterranean 

B 5. Ancient Greece 

B 6. Greek and Phoenician Colonization 

B 7. Boeotia and Attica foe 

B 8. Athens 

B 9. Sequence Map of Greece. OROP FRONT CASE 

B10. Alexander’s Empire 
Bil. Ancient Italy = — 
B12. Roman Power in Italy 1! 

B13. Rome 

B14. Conquest of Mediterranean 

B15. Caesar’s Gaul [tr | 
B16. Roman Empire 


REMOVABLE MAP FEATURE (Fits any Cabinet) 


CATALOG NUMBER 
| BH 28-28R. 
BH 28-27 R. 


HANDY MAP RACK 


To be continued in the next issue. 


BH 28-26R. 
BH 28-26 A. 


Harding European History Series 
Barbarian Invasions 
Charlemagne 

Holy Roman Empire 

Crusades 

Saxon and Norman England 
England and France 

Europe, 1360. 

Medieval Commerce 

Charles V, 1519 


The Reformation 
H11. Tudor and Stuart England 
H12. Europe, 1648 LOOSELEAF STEEL CHARTHEAD 


Yow can get the rest of the story by sending for 
Map Catalog No. 3 


NET PRICES OF ABOVE MAPS (F. O. B. CHICAGO) 
SPRING ROLLER CABINETS WITH REMOVABLE MAP FEATURE 
Maps Mounted Two on a Roller All Maps Durably Cloth-Backed 


our new 


PRICE 


In Drop Front Case..... . 116.70 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY — Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, 


Say you saw it in the “ Historical Outlook "’ 


Chicago 


(HO 2-23) 


Vol. XIV, No. 2 
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